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FOREWORD 

The Chhamlogya JJpanisad (Chap. VIII, §§ 7-— 11) 
describes the efforts of Virochana the Asura and Indra 
the Arya to realise Atman. After a preliminary training 
of “full thirty-two years,” both approached the preceptor 
Prajapati. » The Self you see reflected in the eye, that 
is Atman” sayeth the Master. Virochana unsheathed his 
shining sword, saw his well-fed, well-clad image and 
went out to advise his people to bury the dead sujjplied 
with clothing and food. Indra had his doubts and 
persisted many more “ thirty-two years ”, till the answer 
came-emmevaisa. Some students have seen only the 
diversities of Indian history, I have striven to seek out 
their underlying unity. Our viewpoints differ, due to 
a difference in nistha and adhikdra. 

Patna Univehsitt, | 

March SO, 19S7, j A. B S. 



.'For: the Kama Chopar Cave iiiser ..5 ' the Goradhagiri iosor.j and , the 
Lom.a^a. Rs,i Cave Fagade .plates, the author is^indebted^to the Bihar. & 
0.rissa;Eesearcii Society. 
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LECTURE L 

rXTRODUOTIOX: THE rNSdRIFlTOXAL EPOCH. 

Line 16 of Hathig’umpha insTipfion fp’ Kharavete, 
on tho "Kumar! Mil (fJday.agid) about 3 miles tp the 
cast of Bbnranesvar iu Orissa reads^ — , 

^ ^ Mttriiiakale vochhhnn'\e oha clioi/(t(hi-a}}f;/nkift~ 

lUeai'ri timj/mji nparhijati * * *■ 

* * ^ in the Mnui'iia epoch etc. *.* ’ , 

. This Haujyau epoch ushers in the . ius(!ri'])tion'al Afa 
o| India and deserves an accurate appreciation. -agiid 

■ Vuga are two tiraf)-li,>ao-i.rrerl -terms (ienotiog a 
civilisation^. • CivilisatiDn a. omplete putln >k--Qn iiffe 
and cannot -be ideiitidad- with - any part of it.- • Obviously- 
t}ier(’t‘o''e, ./fer/yaAvlO must refer to a eliaiii'e in view- 
point and a pero.;pti!)lt“ disas.sociatiou I'roai the past. . And 
yet the obvious is often uiisse:! in'' tke- reooiistriiotieHi^ 
of history. So scholars started- by identifying- some pafti- 

" " 1 b7.//.c>.ii.s.h XIII. Pt. 1II.--1V, p. . -V- , 

. -Js T,) b^‘ ulortfiy (listin;,MislxeU from (lymistk or regnal yeaw. , of,' A-ppwi^jx, 
llai-ivamsu, l?k. IIL Bhavi%ia-p'inm. Xoto iht! atm ot tndyiige 
’{l.T?, Kafiijugc’iisl) ck. d. aXM'thc.Yugn-Piaaiin which de.als with" an epoch 
and not with a fraolioii of it. Tliis confusion hetwyep and Ay'hasti'' m' P-»niil 

count is hardly justifiahle in view of the exijlicit.-des<'nptinii.,.hy .YijSanoivHra 
commenting on the traditional method recorded ^by YajfiavalkyA AchTirMhiftya ^ 
ZtO—KTdem dm dvividhenn, Saka-nrpama-rfifef^ cha. 



c alar detail^ — social, religious or political-— witb. the 
Maurym epoch itself and then set about discovering 
reasons : in the words of Phidippides to Strep siades^ — ■ 

“ I think I shill certainly persuade you ; so that, when 
you have heard, not even you yourself will say anything 
against it.’** 

Jayaswal* ascribes the use oi Muriya-kala to a reli- 
gious tnotif. But Hharavela was a Jain ®. Why should 
he reckon by the Muriya-Mla ? In his eighth year he had 
invaded Goradha — giri® and must have known Asoka’s 
inscribed caves in the Barabar Hills,’ He was not un- 
aware that Asoka was the most famous Maury a and the 
Muriya — JcMa must evoke memories more of the Buddhist 
Asoka than of his grandfather Chandragupta of supposed 
Jain tendencies.® Nor could Kharavela be expected to 
have any special reason to look to Magadha for personal 

1 The fundamental difference between the idea of a Ytiga or Rata and dynas- 

or regnal reckoning is incidentally borne out by Ivielhorn’s remsirk — “ The list 

mclndei all inscriptions known to me which are dated according to the Saptarsi 
era, the era of Buddha's Firvana, and the Malava -Vikrama, KHlachnri-Chedi, G-upta 
Yalabhl, Harsha, Newar, BaKshmanasena, Simha and Gahgeya eras. But it 
contains only 21 inscriptions dated exclusively according to the Saka era> and nonej, 
which are dated accoding to the era of the Kaliyuga”— Ind. yol, V. Appendix, 
p, 1, “A List of the Inscriptions of Hortheim India From About 400 A.D.’’ Kaliyuga 
includes all tb© above eras. Similarly Muriijakalam simh im the whole epoch. 

2 Aristophanes, The Clouds^ 

3 The mding Raja-Mwiya-kHle {J.B.O.B.S., 1917, pp. 449-50, 469) i. 

p\a-elj fictitious ; grammatically Taja-mmiya is an absiirdity. 

4 JAO.iS.S,, xni,p.236. 

6 Kharavela inser., 1. 12. 

6 

7 Jackson. J.B.O.B.S'. ,1915, pp. 159-171. 

8 HetatoJ Jainism, pp. 70-72. 
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guidance. Quite the contrary. Line 12 says that king 
Nanda of Magadha had taken away the image (Sa’inni- 
vesam) known as “ the Jina of Kalinga ” to Pataliputra, 
Kharavela brought it back to Orissa (Kharayela inset. 1, 
12). JayaswaP explains this sacrilege as a mark of respect. 
“Nanda was a Jain and carrying away idols of worship 
as a mark of trophy and also showing respect to the parti- 
cular idol is known in later history. The whole con- 
tention is startling. Later history knows no such instance* 
An object or place of worship can not be removed 
without violation of its sanctity.® Eternal existence 
situ is ever insisted onP cf. the Bhitari Stone Pillar 
Inscription of Skandagnpta lines 11-8 ; pratima kaoldt- 
pratiniahn tasya ^arngitiah 5[«]- pratUas=^1iakars:iemd>m 
y\ava<i=i.a:=ichan{lra'tarakam^ “ to endure as long as the 
moon and stars may last.** cf. also the G-waliar Stone 
Inscription of Mihirakula lines 8-9 : Yavachharva-jator- 
kalapagahnae vidyotafe chmdramd ^ iamd—giri-mw 
—dhani fist hat i [slid (?)— pmj sdda-mulehyo rame^ : “as 

1 Xm, p. 245. ' ~ 

2 TrivikramasSti’s Haghunandana's 

kantha s Pmtismamayukha and Gaga BhQ,th's Purfadinakarodyoia, describe the 
dedication, consecration and reconsecration of temples and images. Similarly, tb© 
removal ef images is not rare in the Buddhist history. Bnt the removal was 
always necessitated by some imminent risk or danger to the object of worship due 
natural or human causes. But never as «a trophy by a devotee I Against a like 
assumption the wag protested — “ if you love me so much, why did you kick me 
downstairs®* ? ■ • . 

8 It is a commonplace of every day administration based on scriptural injunc- 
tion and popular sentiment, rightly respected by even the non-Ilindu Governmeat 
of the land, 

4 Fleet, aJX,III,p. 54 

5 Ibid., 11. 18-0. , 

6 Fkdb ©p, eit pP* 168. 
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long as the Jiioon shines on the thidket that i3‘’the knot of' 
the .bralcled, hair of (the god) Sarra When 
Sasahka-raja cut down the JBodhi tree at BxiddKa-Gaya, 
he wisher] to destroy the image^. ' On his way he said to 
cnie of his othcers, “We nrast reihove that statue of 
Buddha”. The image was concealed behind a briek 
fi'all—-" the king’s body produced sotds and his flesh rotted 
oW, and after a short while he died.’* . 

TheJaina inscriptions V breathe" the same spirit of 
inviolability by removal. As late as 1653 “Sam" (==1595" 
A.C.) the XJna-Ivat'biawad insf’riptioix"m the SahavalSbSg 
consecrates stnpa-sahitdli pachikZih and desh’ds — chirapi 
nfindnntu. Whatever, therefore, "might he Kh3ravela’.s 
reasons for adoptmg religion - was not 

the only 'one. _ ’ . ’ ' ; ' " ■ 

Spooner^ saw in the time of the llauryas a newstart 
in Indian historv. His instinct served him right. But 
his conclitsions outran his data. Mainly on the onesiderl 
friterpretations® of the archaeological finds at Knmrahar®^ 
he postnlnted a Zproas^rian period of Indian history.' 
Sfn^lih*;, itgith® and Thomas^® have questioned these 


I l^QviXiBuddMsi'Records of the Western Worlds yoI. I, pp, 210 . . 

,2 .Wattei’K, ,rm Ynaw-Cbwaii^, vol, L p, 343. 

, 3 Jjiina ln$CTipti(mSyep\\QeiQ(\ and compiled by 1?. Kahn it Pt, IT, 192/, 


4 J, U. A. , *9, 1915, p. 415. 

ikhir I A s. M. , 

7 J.E.AS.,op.€it 

8 /.I?. , 1915, pp. 800-2. 

9 ibid., 1916, pp. 138-43. 

10 Ibid., 191% pp. 862-%. 
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int#pi*t^ta.tions. Spooner’s eridenoes are ;uT*liaeoloi?ieal and 
Uterary,^ und they are singularly unconyincing. Since 
tiie recent extensive di.sectverjes at 31 alien jo-i)nro,* 
S'j'tnoner’s reliance on ‘ Grunyedel’’' and h’ergiissou’^ that 
stone urcliirecture begins in India with theilanryas with 
a strong' AchaOinenian influence has become oat of date. 
Siniilariy Biililer’s^ view that the Kliiirosthi script is to 
he -traced to the Aramaic clerics of Aeliaemenian rale has 
been dispro\ed by the largV- number of inscribed seals in the 
Indus valley "oiiig back to before 2700 B.C.° “The 
presence of inscribed seals, sealiiiffs and other objects in 
almost every building is sufPicient indication that their 
occupants must have • been/ familiar with the art of 
w'ritihg.”’ And yet Spooiua- was essentially riglit in 
shnsin-g a new epoch in •"the conspiracy of silence on the 
Hindu jiai't’’®. ' But the silence was relaiive. The Hari- 
rarhsa®' and tiie Yuga- Purina' in the (:r§.rgi — Samliiia; 
describe the advent of -this epoch. Khararela cCntinues 
its reckoning® .’j iff ihe ■3/^/nb/(7”'M/rf.--’ k - ' '■ 

The 3Iauryas themselves were hardly conscious, of. any 
distinct beginning. „..They were too near in time. Asoka 

1 Ibid., 1‘915, 41'3-aU , ' ' ' , 

■i The Tim.es pf India TUm.. Weekly, 1928, Jan. 13, 12, 29. 

3 Giunwedei, HiitMhislische Kunsl in Indien, p. 17. 

4 Indian and/Easkrn ArchitectiiTCi 2iid. ed. voL i, p.lSS. ^ 

5 Biihlev., ludiim PuleQgmphy^ trar si _ 1. X.XXTII, 1904, 

Appendix) p. 19, , ^ ^ ^ . 

Jan. 2^:2. 

.'V 7‘" iUd. _ ' ; “ , 

^airkVe!^ 
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always counts according to his regnal years ; the conquest 
of Kalifl-ga 8 years after his coronation ; yisit to Bodh- 
Gaya, 10 years alter his‘ coronation ; the dedication of the 
Barabar eayes in tlie 12th. year ; in the lAth year, he 
rebuilt the Konakamana stupa ; 20 years after his coro- 
nation, he yisitecl the Konakamana stupa and the Lumbini 
garden^. The phraseology never varies. Dasalatha® 
uses the same. Unlike the Vikrama, Kalachuri, Gupta 
and GShgeya® reckoning by their own eras, the Mauryas 
do not count by the Muriya-hala.. The concluding stage 
of the preceding and the initial stage of the succeeding 
era faded into each other and only the second generation 
could take stock of essential characteristics and record 
the naissanee of the new outlook. Kharavela represented 
the next generation in epigraphy after Asoka^. By then 
the breach with the traditions and achievements of the 
preceding epoch had become complete and recognised. 
This birth of anew era is summed up in Muriyokala^ 
And Muriya hala is an epitome of the Indian sense of 
history. 

1 Hii!t2sch, C. 1. J. , Yol. 1, 1925, p. xliii. 

2 Kielhom. List of the Insert, North Ind„ Ep, Ind,, v. App. op, cii, pi. 

Note the calculation of regnal jefitshr nnka, in LXV. Pt. I, p, 2$B ; 

LXrV, Pt. L p. 136 ; p. 1 51 ; I, p. 355« 

3 Khara vela’s sj^nchronism with Bahasatimita (Pusyamitra) of Magadha 
(1 12) and with Satakaini of the West (1. 4) is a landmark in dating both northern 
and southern inserr. in India from the 2nd, cen- B. C. onward. 

4 There are many expressions in the KhaiaTcla irscr. of "which the natural 

and obvious ir.eanirg has almost disappeared under successive attempts at solution 
cf. 1. 2 venTibhivijayo explained as “a conqueror like "Yemt* XIII, 

p. 224. The plain meaning of' course is t^ena^abhivijaya early or early 

riser,” ahhivijaya '^expedition,** the compound meaning ''he who started his expe- 
tetions or conquests very early” as is attested by his serieg of conquests depicted in 


ill 

The ancient India’s conception of Sistoni is summed 
up in Krsna’s words to Arjuna — ^ (Bhaga- 
vadgita iv, 8). Each 5*1 is an epoch by itself. Like the 
life of an individual, it is the lifeofa people— passing 
through infancy, adolescence, decay and death, equally 
inexorably®. Each 5»T represents a particular civilization. 
And each ^ civilization inevitably holds within itself a 
toxic principle by which it is itself in lime poisoned. 
This spiritual senility is its climax. Thus the end of a 
gir civilization is its fulfilment. This end is its inevitable 
fate. In its place rises another. Alike not in its achieve- 
ment biat in spiritual continuity.® When an indivi- 
dual die.s, his (samsMm ) follows, but he is born 

unto a new world. New activities await the new-born 
in his new world®. In the life of a people, when the old 
^ civilization dies, its successor is born with new problems 

111 © following lines, 4-13. Wallis quotes this sense o£ vena in the Bgvcda, in lug 
Cosmology of the Mgveda p. 35. That the word vena in the sense of early 
Tiser as well as Jmower was well known among Buddhislsand Jains, was pointed 
out hy Beal in “I he Life of Hiuen-Tsiang” p. 106, I, as early as 1888. A 
list of such words and their meanings has been prepared hy the present writer and 
will he published separately. 

X qfcfnJTFr ^ I'sfpcfnr i 

^gRTTfji H *fto ai<£ 

^ II afto u 

\ ^ asr ii wto 

« II ift 0 ^hi<2 
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?ad- aeAY-er Wcays. Histey -k^ paly the ti-aHsubstapfciated 
spirit of eontiauifcyK-^A. race-consciousness in perpetual 
adjustment to its enTironment. “ It is tinnceessary ” 
says Krsna*, “either to mourn the past nr deplore 
the present.”® Iso doctor . CTer saved a man froju 
death, none either from conception, though he may 
occasionally help to miscarry.*.. None can stop tiie toxic- 
poisoning in every civiiizationi" It would he equally 
futile either to mourn its, disappear, rnce or to.- cnshi'ine 
an eternal mannequin in its place of syorship. Death is 
as inevitable as birth, and each coTitinues Krsna, must. 
..be lived as such and distinctly, till its. inevitable , end 
ushers ,. in the next. • .... 

, The Mahabharata and ; the Ppi'anas .record earliest 
Indian tradition®. They r.'ckon four' peiiods of calcnl- 
able human history in India. Tiiey make it clear that 
the four, epochs refer to the liistory of India aione. These, 
four epochs they call the four^— (i)®f? ( vw, orva?^ ), 

(ii) (hi) and (iv) ( or 1®. Various chro- 
nological systems have -been bPilt up on this historical 

1 rf. thi‘ fasoinattrig dialogue between lvn.K'a-T>hu5aDcli and Ganida in Tiilasi 
Unsays E^nna-ChaTUa-‘Kafha-ma)iasa. “'Under a sudden" pa ng of uncertainty, the 
auiateiir enthusiast Ganida dc.sired a dip into tlie history uf Rrniui. Tire vonenible 
Wusa-ndl settled him with the first question ah yes ! hat which .Rani a yon 
mean?” * ^ ^ 

j! ^rfTo 

H I6W. VI.O j ' *■ ” ’'N'^ - 

4; For a discripticn of this great line of movement cfy llertraml Kusscdrs 
Principles of Social ReconstriictroB’' and Rctrks ^he ReTektion-B ofOiviligationd 

3 of. sit® ITO, : ' -T. : r"-;- r 

G Pargiter, Arc. Ind, Hist. Tradilion. pp./2-B. cf. Sayanahs Injrod. to the 

Rsfveda-a.hasya '• 

7 Kote that taoli ali'thie’otSief .lyi'icjil.?- 
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basis of each On one side is the cosmological con- 
ception of a comprising of 71 such four-aged pe- 

riods and on the oth'^r the Pauranic geneologies® of Ptama 
Jamadagnya, Rama Dasarathi and Rrsjia each standing 
as a landmark to a distinct historical cataclysm. The 
contradictions involyed in these systems demonstrate the 
danger of missing the wood amidst a multiplicity of trees. 
For through all these chronological and historical incon- 
sistencies, lie the shadow of three extinct and one expi- 
ring civilization^. Four s in short — roughly corres- 
ponding to the (i) Vedie (ii) the Brahmanic (aigfW), 

(iii) the Epic (Arya-Asura-l)asa) and (iv) the Hindu {.Brah 
manic — Buddhist — Jain').'*' The last was horn after the 
death of Krspa. Krsna represented tha aiiilication of 
the Arya— Asiira— Rasa elements in the battle of tin? Kurils 
and Pfedus in The Hintki pcricd continues 

in a sense up to the present. The earliest deciphered imserip- 
tions of lutlia ciz. tho.ss of Asoka of Magadlia (8rd. 
cen. B.C.) in Bihar, and those of Kharavela in Orissa (2nd. 
een. B.O. j mark it.s iiiceptioa in the temporary aseeiuianoy 

1 '. Fetrie, The Revelalions of (JimlmiUon-^ taker,- ■tlrjA'aTei\Tg8 leiigtli of . a 
pei'iod of civilisatio!! as 1330 Years. 

2 Fargitcr, AJJI/T , ; cf. Dynasties efthe-KaJi Age. - 

3. To ilioso who insist on ekhir'Cnt ,niiiint£© -of. 'cacni epoch is c,omii.iended 
obaervation of Croce {.EslheUcs as Saience-of'Eije/pre^^^^^ p,;6.6,) >. *‘ .,Tlie world of 
which as a rule we have iatuitioKis a small:, thing... Tt... is. a. iTietlle}'.' ofl.ight and . 
©oloiirj wliicli could not pictorial iy attai-n to -aiiT:, ..iiiorc' si.ncere ..,e,xp,iT‘ssion tha..n.a 
haphu'xruhi sp!a.sh of e->loniT from rnnong ,, which .would difiiciilty stand oat a 

few special distiactive traits.,. It is the index of a' hook. The labels tied to things 
take the place of things themselves/' 

A i5aucrji-">5asti% Asura Indian p. 90- 

'5 .■: ihidt ' ■ . ■; , 
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of iion--Bi’ahman.ical Buddhist^ and Jain® riews. The 
assertive resurgence of Brahmanism under the Suhgas 
(2nd.— 1st cen, B.O.) cf. etc. (Avodhya 

inscr.®) and the Guptas from the 4th cea. A.G. to the 
7th. cen. A. C. ('Allahabad Pillar inscr.)'^ hastened the 
more chastened form of Hinduism. This Hinduism is 
once more a synthesis. Not mertdy of externals but of 
the inner spirit of Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism. 
It is this Hinduism that has left its records on the walls 
of the temple at Bhuvanesvar®. The Bhuvanesvar 
inscriptions, recently discovered and for the first time 
read by your lecturer of to-night, \rill be disGUssed in detail 
later. They cover a period of about 5 centuries from the 
ixth. to the xiiith. They describe the maturity of Hindu- 
ism. The present times are only the after-effects of “the 
metaj)hysical exhaustion” written large o\'erthe Orissa 
temples at Bhuvanesvar, Konaraka and Purl and in every 
line of about 25 slabs of stone on the walls of the main 
garliha-gfha ot the Lihgaraja temple.® Already the next 
stage is in sight. A careful analysis of the inscriptions 
of Bihar & Orissa will show how they present an age 

1 Harivamaf , B k. 1 1 F, 1 5 ; 

2 Kfiaravela in,scr., 1. 16., 

3 XB.OJliS., X, p. 203. ' 

Li»e 1. KosaiidMpena dTira^Yamedlia-'y^jinah EeB:apateh , I^isjam[i] 
sastiiena Kau^ikiputrena DhaBa- 

Lines. -...dLarmarajB ' [i] pituL Phalgtidevasra 

ketanam karitam. 

4 .Meet, C'.JX ,, pp, 6-10. ■ 

5 See. Lecture TI. , 

, 6 'Tiiey are, to be . edited , and ■ publigbed gliortlj in a separate Tokme.by ilie, 
preient writer. ' . , 
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wliicli is not the same as its predecessor in actual achieve- 
ments.^ Thev will also show how this age lived its own 
life of youth, prime and decay : youth through the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka and Kharavela, prime-through those of the 
Sungas and the Guptas, and lastly in their decay and 
fulfilment in the inscriptions at Bhuvanesvara. They 
lived this life within a limit of time ushered in hy 
anrl follow' in g a particular ‘law of civilisation.’® 

This “law of ci%alization” is typified in the cultural 
epochs, called by Krsija, the s. Each ^ stands for 
a particular civilization, a distinct entity. Thus the (i) 
Krta, (ii) Treta, (hi) Evapara and (ivi Kali need not 
necessarily resemble each other in its ways and manners, 
nor even in its ideals.® Their unity lies in each civili- 
zation providing something which contributes to the 
spiritual advance of India as a whole. 'When Krsna says 
and his doctrine underli<'s an Indian’s w'hole out- 
look- — whether philosophical or historical — he postulates 
notone civilization, but civilizations.® And each civili- 
zation has its Great Tear — it sprouts, flourishes, decays 
and dies. Irregular fluctuations of the seasonal weather 
apart, like the tree*, each civilization follows a certain law 

1 Till' nisiii'i'. of A&ka, Kubora of Bnattiin'olu, KliSravela of Kalinga and the 
earlisst Sajavabana liings present a date of India, witbont parallel in the earlier 

. and later epoelis. 

2 In India, •'liways the lawof sjBtliesis. 

tSl 
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of recurrence. This law is pecirliar to each country^. 
In India this law has been the law of synthesis. This 
synthesis has worked oat its destiny amidst entirely 
different environment. The misconception of Indian 
History lies in confusing this law” of .synthesis -with the 
fmU clivers, the actualities of each age, which have been, 
are, and must alw'ays be, characteristic of the different 
epochs.® Archaistie revivals in mere details are either 
sheer extravagance or dull resetting of old motives. 

Thus the traditional coiieeption® of history in India, 
5^ 3^'’ is sounder than the comfortably opti- 
mistic conception of the European historian mz. that 
mankind from the dawn of history is constantly climbing 
upward towards the ideal following the continuous and 
single path of progre.ss from barbarism to culture, or the 
morbid pessimism of latter-day Indians that there is the 
reverse process of progressive degeneration from the apex 
of India’s civilization in the Vedie days to the avalanche 
of darkness closing in on their descendants. Spengler® 
in his Her TIntergang cles Abencllcmdes challenged the 
European contention^ in 1918. A study of the inscriptions 

^ ^ jgw II sflo 

2 About 4,000, insciT. described ■.by 'luelh'orn and Lviclers in tlie Epigraph ia 
Indica, about an equal number reported, in toe Epigraphia C^rnatica, and a yet 
larger number still to be reported tell iheir own tale, and give a picture wbicli 
has hardly any similarity with the Yedic or Epic outlook, 

3 Oswald Spengler, Dei.Untergang des Abendlandes, toI. ■! (1918); voL II(!S22* 

4 G erman philologists and historians had started the idea of imo civilisations— 
one of Gothc and Schiller, the other of Wolfram von Esehenbachg Gottfried von 
Straszburg and the Minnesanger— -from the writings of Thlandon WaUber von 
der Vogelweide, Wagne/sBafi^- mnd JF^am/al 
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of Bihar & Orissa, of Afoka & Kharavela, of tlie S^ungas 
and Guptas, and those at BhuvanesVara. will demonstrate 
to you that each age is as great as its pmlecesscw ; it is 
quite different in its outlook from its predecessor ; as an 
epitome^, eacli age again lired its adolescenee, maturity 
and decay ; in short, each or cultural cycle, rises from 
the ashes of the past, achieves supremney and then relaxes 
into sterility again. When the life-course i.s riiii, not a 
single pregnant notion is produced, not one original 
achievement. Follows a period of “pseudo — morphcsis,” 
the imposition of the forms of one civilization on the 
spirit of anotlier, tlie hankering after and seeking to 
graft Vedic ways on present-day Indian ideals, or a mm’O 
violent supposition still, the rebuilding of the imposing 
mass of stone filigree — -work of Bhuvanesyar in the streets 
of Delhi or Patna.® In one word, to mistake the mission 
of each epoch, to obstruct the natural law of civilization, 
by brooding over its mass of particulars,® to pretend to 
ignore the inevitability of this law ; to forget that some 
things are possible, because necessary, for the particular 
and that others are to be excluded from the poteu- 
tialities of a particular age ; to waste intellect and power 
in regions bound to prove ultimately fruitless ; to attempt 
to reproduce in Asoka Brahinl the first hymn of the 

Rgveda etc. on the brick walls of our 

University buildings designed by an American architect. 

1 cL tlie Puranic idea liow Krta, Treta, Drapara and Kali, each containing 
within itself td\ the otliersin turn. 

2 cf. Rajendra Lai Mitra's quotation from Thomas Browne"“*‘ Oblivion reclineth 
on tier pyramids turning old glories into dreams/’ 

3 In the nineth rock-edict A^oka condemns “ many and various vulgar 

offensive” at Shahbazgarhi) and useless ceremonies” and iTcominends in their 

stead the practice of morality. .Hultzgch, C. I, I* , op^ dt,. p, 1. 
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ETeiy ^ idea— a new Zebens— 

mmg.^ and reach in time its pre-destined phase, its 
toxic— poisoning, its glmi, in the words of Krsija, and 
afegji?!* ushers in this epoch in the inscriptions of Bihar & 
Orissa. History helps to mould the present and assess 
the future by pointing out the course of each pre-destined 
phase In India, that course has been ewer a course of 
synthesis. 

The Vedic age had its own youth, prime and decay. 
Its youth saw the young Indo — Aryan pouring into India. 
It fought the Dasa & Asura in its inatiirity. It ended 
as a neo-Aryan with a composite Arya- Asura- Dasa 
pantlieon and outlook in which the Arya predominates. 
The geography of the age is in the Punjah and they sang 
of the land of the Sapta Sindhus, but it was Bharatavaraa 
and Aryavarta.^ 

The Epic Age started with the Brahmanical outlook, 
Imt worked out a greater and more abiding unification. 
The question of respectiwe superiority was absorbed in 
one whole— the Arya— Asura—Dasa body— politic and 
body-social. The geography is in the Madhyades'a. The 

1 In the inscriptiotia! epoch; this is a relig*ioits acd cultivra! synthesis. Cf. rock- 
edict V and pillav-ediot VII ^ A4oka directs his l)hanna*maliaitiato^^ 
themselves with Brahmanas nnd Ibhyas (ie. Vai4yas), and Avith ascetics and ho iise- 
holders, placed specinl officers in charge of tlK- Buddhist clergy, of the llfvikas 
( there is room for doubt ss to th.e ictnnl donors of the Barabar Hill inscribed caves), 
TSfiiHni.'itiias f i.e. Jainas ) and other sects, and permitted all sects to reside in any 
place they liked {' rock-edict YTT). 

■2 flTOi I 

3 Asumlndki^ op. al,,.p.7-^; 
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Punjab practically disappeai’s from the horizon. As 
Pargiter points out there is no principal in the 

Punjab for an Indian to-day. His holy land lies in and 
around . 

Both the V>die and the Epic ages worked out their 
own problems® in their own way. And those problems 
were distinct, distinct were their geography and environ- 
ment. The problem so far was one of raoe- assimilation, 
politically speaking. As such it was a relatively limited 
venture. It had a limited geography — fro tn the Svat and 
Kubha rivers in modern Afghanistan to the confines of 
Magadha to the east, tlie laud beyond the Vindhyas being 
yet beyond its ken. This limitedness is reflected in the 
vehicle of culture — niainiy Vedic Sanskrit, the language 
of the limited %Ss and even that within the ccmpass of 
limited metres ( ). 

The Hindu age starts with an entirely new Lehens — 
f^hhmg, a netv problem, — a problem intrinsically dilferent 
from its predecessors except for the p re-destined course of 
synthesis. It is a problem of culture -assimilation — : 
Buddhist and .Tain in its youth, revived Brahmaiiical in 
its prime, Hindu (i.e., Brahmaiia — Buddhist— Jain in its 
fulfilment®. The inscriptions of Bihar & Orissa, those of 

/' ,1 A sura India, p. 99. 

2 The Vedic proWarn was raco-ascendaucj : the Epic, raoe-'amalgamation and 
cult are-f usiou : th e incriptionai epoclx, culture-synthesis. S iipra, 

3 Happy confusion prevailed in matters reiigioiis, a single street often oon- 
taming shrines sacred to the hiight benehcent Vedic deities and the blood-thirsty 
and Yengeful devil worship, Alongside both.; of these are quiet abodes- of the holy 
ones of the Jaiaa and Buddhists as welL’’ Aiyatigaiv Ancienl IMia, p. 32. 
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Asoka and Eharavela, of the Mangas and the Gupfcas, and 
those at Bhuvanesvar. Asoka’s insoiiptions preach 
BuddhisiHj^* ot Elharavelaj Jainistn,^ ot the ^iihgas and 
the Guptas, r e-assertire Brahmanism®, while inscriptions 
at Bhuvanesvar begin with a Buddhist formula— 

SM^!^ breathes the Jain Spirit of and 

worships B rah manical deities in the accomodating spirit 
of real Hinduism^. The problem is almost limitless and 
cultural nuances hardly admit of any limit. Hinduism 
covers Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism, but emh of 
them reflects currents, cross- currents and under-currents, 
without number, and the inscriptions reflect their spirit. 
The geography of the venture expands its limits from 
Persia to ludo-Ohina, and China to Ceylon, with the intel- 
lectual focus in Bihar & Orissa. The limited geneologies 
of the Pauravas of Hastinapur and the Iksvtakus of 
Ayodhya, give place to a series of dynasties in Bihar & 

Tito Ja^annathasabhB at Ellorais now claimed to be a Jain sinctuarj : Fer- 
rrnsson and Cave Temples of India, 500. Buddhist books spea): of 

"naim Jagannmha^Btmhmja-R-udrajmnula4^^^^^ (ed. .Easikimma,ii C.hatiopa- 
dhTaja) describes Sa paspati Jagannaiiiam ' kamalorugafam. \ To a 

student oi- tlie iascrr. absorbed in linguistic .and histoneal details, - the 

ultiinato rcse.ll gives a inaauin g and purpose to his aci|uiied data : the dust oi 

the mse petal is the only reward 

1 Asoka, rock-edict 1. (tTimar, 11. ■ 

idfm na kimehiptmu arabhitpa prajcihitavym na dm samajo , cf. 

Anoka’s Dhawia, BuhletaE. L, 

2 Kharavela inscr. L Id : Khemardfi savadhardjd sabMkJm'rajTi dkama- 
Tdjd : cf. abol. 12. 

J Fleet, a/./. , op. ca., no. I- Samutegiipta 

4 The spirit was evolving from within and not siipe.rimpo.<ed from without : 
cf. Sharavek,!. l7, sava-p^afpda-'-pnja-ko* A4oka, rocu-edict X.L.L ^For whoso 
ever praise® hi* own sect, or tdimie lather sects,*— out ^ of devotimi to his 
own sect, d.e.) with tha view ot glorifying his own soot, li: he is ae-t-ing thusj, 
he rather injures Ms own sect very/seYerelyh ■ / 
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Orissa, the Barhadrathas, the Nandas, the Mauryas, the 
Suhgas, the Guptas, the Kesarls of Orissa and so on. The 
political centre shifted to Magadha (Afoka etc.) and 
Orissa (Khara vela), with an ‘ all-India ® even Mndia- 
beyond the Seas’® outlook. The intellectual and religious, 
briefly the cultural, pivot was in the East, in Magadha 
and in Orissa, from the time of the Nandas (the first 
contact between Bihar &. Orissa in the 4th--5th cen. 
B. C. of. Kharavela — tffcfirasfta* etc.) .and we claim, 
has remained so. The limited vehicle of literature in 
Sanskrit metres became obsolete. The less limited method 
of recording inscriptions throughout India written in the 
Prakrits of the place was introduced from Magadha and 
spread over the whole country. In the fulness of time, 
Hinduism sought to burst the bonds of its environment 
and rolled into one all these devices of Sanskrit & Prakrit 
inscriptions, and rocks, caves and pillars, and supplemented 
them with towering temples. The process of synthesis 
reaches its apotheosis in the inscribed temples at Bhuva- 
nesvar — the fixed appeal of sculptures, the concrete, 
corporeally present, partly limited inscribed caves were 
replaced by temples — -with Hindu i.e. Brahmamcal, 
Buddhistic and Jain inscriptions in Sanskrit and Prakrit,- 
soaring into space with its peering spires and flying 
butti’esses. The problem of this 5*1 al together different 
from that of its predecessors. Conseq^uently its history 
is different. The inscriptions of Bihar & Orissa record 
this history. 

1 See- Lecture VI. 

2 cf. tlie boundaries of Anoka’s empire : Hultzscb, op, cit pp. 

xxLiwii, h,', 

Ceeddgj xYiiv 6. IP. - -, 
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The following lectures will trace this inscriptional 
history mostly from the cultui-al side. They will try to 
analyse the diffei’ent cultural elements in this composite 
culture— mixture. For what Petrie says of race— mix- 
ture is equally true of culture-mixture, in fact its deeper 
issue, “If” says Petrie^ “the source of eTery civilization 
has lain in race mixture, it may be that eugenics will, in 
some future civilization, carefully segregate'fl.ne reces, and 
prohibit continual mixture, until they have a distinct 
type, which will start a new civilization when transplanted. 
The future progress of man may depend as much on isolation 
to establish a type as on fusion of types when established*’. 
The inscriptions of rulei’s and conquerors, e.g. those of 
Asoka and Khara vela, of the chief Suhgas and Guptas, 
present us Avith types, both regarding actualities and 
potentialities. But the fusion of types will he best 
illustrated from the inscriptions at Bhuvanesvar recording 
the doings of that otherwise obscure individual^ the 
eosmopolitan and ubiquitous pilgrim or the pious private 
donor. As has been very justly claimed l>y Guizot : “In 
order to become acquainted with an age or a j)eo Ae Ave 

1 c£, the various sources ol’ the iusciT. in Gaupi-raja-mMa nnd Gauda-- 

lekka-mcda^ Akfaya Kuinara Maitreya. 

2 The Revelations of CivilimUon. It:is inteesting to compare Petrie’s view 

with those of ITiceforo, Zes ' Indices Niimerif ms de la Civilisaiioneidu 
Paris, 1921. 

3 ci alsotliG number of inscrr..in the gon Bhanclar cave, at iiajglr (A. S. P., 
1906) by s^arious pilgrims in scripts from the Sril, cen. A.C. to the 8tli. and iatcr 
including a Chinese inscr. The same phenomenon is prominent at Bodh-lTava 
(Eajendra Lai Mitras Bodk^Gaya) 'and the LTdnyagiri and K h an dagiri caves, 
0 s at Bhnvanei^var, 
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must also know sometliiog of its second-rate and obscure 
men. It is in the beliefs, sentiments and lot of un- 
important iudiYiduals and uakncwn familie.s, tliat tlie lot, 
the sentiments, and the beliefs of the couutiy are to be 
found.” Thus as a help to reilize the fusion of types’- that 
announees the fulfilment of a eiviiization which is at the 
same time its end, the end of a ynga the inscriptions at 
Bhuvunesrar are inwiluable. A a omlization from 
its incir'^rion to its fulfilment, “ each equally ineritahle, 
working out its predestined phase to its spirilual senility, 
an end which with inner necessity is reached again and 
again within a limited time will be put before you in these 
inscriptions. It will deal with the history of India from 
the 8rd ceu. B.C. to the IlTh cen. A.C. From the 12th to 
the 20th. history is passing through another civilization, 
with new prolilems, and new ideals, a new Lebensfnlilnng . 
Its makers should reniember the lessons of the past :■ — 
mainly two — (i) each 5*^ must live its own life and should 
rid itself of pseudo-morphosis as soon as jiossible ; (2) 
in India the law of civilization has ever followed the path 
of synthesis. The mass of inscriptions ranging over the 
Hindu Yuga from those of As'oka to thnse at Bhuvanes'vara 
show above all things, its fully individual life and this 

1 Graphically cle.scribe i in the Hariramfe, Bk. Ill . ami the Tnga-PurJ^u. of 
the Gargi— Samhit.a, of. Appendix. 

2 Cf. K. 5 emendra (11th. cm. A C.), Dcdavaiaracharitum, BuddMvaf'ra 
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historical tendency. But its ideals have never been those 
of its predecessors and need not be those of its successors. 
Tou can not fit yourself into an intellectual structure by 
violence, whether the structure be of an inamediate past 
or of a past more distant. On the other hand, the success 
of synthesis in the past suggests its possibilities for the 
future : the present age may evolve a name more 
comj)rehensive than Hindu, a spirit more composite than 
inspiring the inscriptions at Bliuvanes'var, and they 
will rise out of the ashes of the MtiHya-kala.^ 


1 Kharavela iiiscr. 1. 16. 
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11 ^qTrr?!^ srTil 5 r|qtTc^ || 
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%3!: II 3?sq^ J?!: iTcsrr^^tT^ «o ?T?^5t ?Tcf; 55 >TSTtraf- 

II STTfRis^ifg 5lr?T5f?fir^rf^: ?piT^ 

Tig^TOirT II gnrcfSR^f^: ^f?f 

?T^ iT»i^ ^ sniiri: n 

s>% \i\ ?rsfr^«fjr> 

^11 grgtissiRTfef^ to: sif%gfe^fe aa ?r^T§i5^ wm 

STR???^ JTTTOT: II ^rqraJT 511 ?% 3R^ at, 

5Rte II srraafTO??^* ^ *! n 

t sn?fITO g ?rc5RI5!RWT 
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^l^srra 11 IS TO ^rfrosi^ ir gntt 

^5i|c(Rt TOWTTO^-cT^T « 
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q^TsaRSCT a ^r^fa li aifaaiTq q[^T- 

^ a«iT iiH # # # *i§T5?c* q^Tarf mraq q^r^qq^ 

# 4^ # swwfaat ¥ftor% ga^ agato: «• # # 

qcaq% ar? « # » 

qat qqg qrrs: « >» # 

* # iwri gaiar qfei^Tfa t%a qf-arTta * # 



lecture II. 

INSGEIPTIOKAL RECOEDS OE BIHAE & OEISSA. 

In form, geography, content and culture, the inscrip- 
tions of Bihar & Orissa present a complete epoch^ — its 
inception, maturity and fulfilment. The inscription, of 
Asofca in cares and on pillars and roeks^usher it in, in'the 
ord cen. B. 0. , the mscriptions at Bhuva,uesVara,s on the 
stones of the temples, from the 8th. to the llfch. cen. 
A. G. record its climax and end. From the twelvetli 
cen. onward, has continued a period of pseudo-morphosis— 
temples" have been built, charters^ and dona lions « written 
as of old, even old customs and manners^ insisted upon 
But the old spirit is dead. A realization of this is graduallv' 
dawning and with it will come an attempt, to meet tZ 

problems of the day with the available materials of the 
day.® 


1 of. Lcctm-el; muriya-kalam. " ~ ' 

2. Prinsep started the study of Indiau palaeography with the inw.r . . 

.King Pijadasi of Pataliputra : Eiilileiv Indian Brahma Alphabet t> i ^ ^ ^ 

3 cf. Lcctr.re VI, ^ - 

4 ./ama Insmpaons, ed. P. C. Kahar, 1927 Pt II 

.! ,i a.vi,,dp„ i..„. <3.,i i,a, A, c.) .. Pte,;,. 

and .tenth aima person of good renown, Manoratha went to the sacred Pnrn«h-« 
and on the noisy shore of the sea, gave away his wealth in charity at the 
an eclipse of the bright moon and gladeniug his ancestors with the water th ° 
from his hands, he for a moment obtained the fellowshin of th* r,, ‘ wii 

fullmoon time.- Sp. J«d, Vol. II, p. 339. ^ cd-psed at 

<5 Inseir. ot Kapile^varadeva, Pum|OttamdeTa (1469-07), Praianarndrap! 
ManagoviudaGovindadeva (1542-9)— A.S. B., 1893, p.88. ' ^ 

7 Inser. of Pmtapahapite^vaig (April 12,; 1^^^ Sani cloth known ■ 

Pundariksha Gopa ” (translation by Kai Baliadur Manomohan Chakravartv) 

8 cl Buemt fata voieniem^ nokntem tmhunL ' 
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The beginning of this inscriptional era is I’emark- 
able. There is a distinct eleavsge with the past. ^ 
Script The Brahml^ and Khorostlu® scripts present 
the first striking problem. The Asoka inscriptions 
written in Brahml® and Khorosthi® about the 3rd. cen. 
B. C. , show a number of yariants of most of the letters 
( e.g. a, Itlutja, ma, ra, set, etc. ). It means an anterior 
intensive development.'^ The archaeological excavations 
at Harappa® in the Montgomery Dist. Punjab, in 1918 
and at Mahenjo-Baro^in the Larkhana District, Sind, 1922 
and Baluchistan, have yielded inscribed seals which 
have not been as yet deciphered. More than 150 different 
characters are reported.^ ^ These and allied finds show in 
the words of Sir John Marshall,^ ^ “a most important phase 

1 cf. YugaPuraiia. 

2 Biililer, op. cit, pp. 53-91. 

3 Thomas, Pfimepi's Essays, Vol. IT, pp. 147ff. Taylor, The Alphabet 

ToLII, pp. 256 IP. Cuticrngham, The Coins of Ancient Butler, 

op. ciL pp. 92—114. 

4 Butler op. cit^ pp, 2-5. 

5 J. A. xxxiii, 1904, App. p. 33. ‘‘all of item were first drawn up in tte ' 
imperial secretariate at Patalipufcra and then forwarded to tte governors of tte 
provinces/* 

6 Biitler, Plates I— X III (Burgess). 

7 Btihler, Ind, Brdhma Alph.^ 'p. XIL 

S Marshdl, Times of India liius. Weekly, Jm. 15,1928. 

' 9 JMd. Jan. 22,1928. , 

10 Ibid. *’ The seals of winch nearly a thousand have teen recovered/® 

11 The services of Messrs. Mackay, Langdon, Sydney Smith and G add have 
heen lequisifeioned. , 

, 12 Ibid.,: ‘^ The pictographic legends . onlhem are to he read/apparently from 
left. to, right/’ ; 
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of Indian civilization, whieli shows close affinities with the 
contemporary Sumerian civilization Mesopotamia # 

this great civilization which is now being revealed was 
no mere provincial offshoot of Mesopotamian culture, but 
was developed for countless generations on the banks of 
the Indus itself and its tributaries” ^ be]on2:ina' to a 
poeple “whose culture was largely destroyed in the second 
or third millennium B. 0. by the invading Aryans from 
the noi’th.”^ There is a clear gap of 27 hundred years 
between the 3rd. millennium B. C.“ Malienjo—Daro script 
( as yet unread J, and the 3rd. cen. B.C. script of Asoka.^ 
The initial stage in reading these inscriptions of Bihar is 
strangely similar to that in the attempt to decipher the 
Mahenjo — Daro script of to-day. Like the Mahenjo-Daro 
script now, they were carefully collected as mere scratches, 

I About tlislr connection wlt'i the A-tivas (with their embbun and designation 
of see Asiira India, cf. also Marshari, Times Ind. Ilhis, Weekly^ op. cit, 

Jan. 29, 1928 p. 53. “ If, ho'vgvai*. the above elem ents are sug^eitive of paiallels 
with tne West, ihere arc other elements wlrk-h an* characterist'oallv and ‘bKcltifiyely 
Indian.' Thus, one of the sealing dapicts-a- figure seated a-osi “legged \viih snake- 
hooded Nagas worshipping on either side, jiist as they are poidr-nA'd worshipping 
the Buddha in sculptures three thousand years later. ” 

2 Marshall, Ibid, “ The date of buildings described is determined within 
tolerably narrow limits by the di^coyery at Susa m d {“everal sites in Mesopotamia 
of typical Indian seals inseribed with Indian pictographic legend.s, in po.sitions which 
leave no doubt that they belonged to the period bef rre Sargon T — that is, before about 
2700. On another seal of the same pattern recently unearthed at Ur, the legend is 
in cuneiform characters of about 2,700 B. C. It may be inferred, therefore, that 
this class of Indian seal Is to be assigned to the first half of the 3rd. inillennium 
B.C. or earlier and in ns much as seals of this class are associated with the three 

uppermost cities at Mahenjo-daro, we may eoBiidently fix the date of .these 
cities between 3,500 and 2,500 B. C.” 

3 Biihler, I, A. op,”Cit p. 6 “ The characters of the Aloka edicts ^ # 

pxove very clearly that writing, was, no recent invention in the 3rd. cen* B, 
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eac^ conjunct scratch conjecturally reduced to its hypothe- 
tical units as vowels, consonants etc.^ Then Prinsep^ had 
to wait. Needless to say hai’dly any® Indian could he^.p 
hina about 90 years back.* Then Tumour® brought 
bilingual help from the Dlpma'rr^sa^ of Ceylon, and Prin- 
sep published the text and a translation of the second 
rock-edict, in February 1838. Scholars are similarly 
, engaged in seeking possible bilingual help from the geneo- 
logical tables of Mesopotamia.® Prinsep had at first 
identified the Demnam piye piyadassi the author of the 
Indian inscriptions with the Devmampitja Tissa of 
Ceylon.® The Maski^® inscription bearing Demnaippriya 
carroborated the other details going again.st the 
Hevmci'inpi.ya Tissa of Ceylon^ * viz. (i) king of Magadha, 
Caleutta-Bairat rock-inscription* ® (ii) with capital at 

1 Priusep, A, S. R. I, viii-si ; J. A, S. B* 6, 460 ff. 

2 Ibid, 

Z Biililer. I. A,^ op. cit , Ind, Palmgmphys^, 1. 

4 Al Boiu-I, India ; 1,171 (Sacbau)* 

5 Wicterapsinghe, J. B- .^4. S., 1895, 895 

^ 'Biihhi, on. cit, p. S3,-— The two oldest Ccjlonese inscriptions, from the 
time of the King Abhaya Oamini, which probably belong to the end of the 2Bd. 
or the bogianing of the Ist. cen- B. C.'* 

7 Las -en had read tijc legend on the coins of the Indo-Greoian King Agatbocles, 
in 18r^d(,.4. I, XIL) 

8 Waddell, IndoSumerian Seals Deciphered. 

9 The close relations between A5>ka of Alagadha and Tissa of Ceylon as reported, 
- by Southern Buddhists, make an importation of the Brahmf script from Magadha 

into Ceylon nor improbable. Muller, Anc. Inscr. from Ceylon, pi. I and 
Wic tomasinghe, oj?. aX ' 

- 10 Hultzsch, O* L 1. Vokl. ' 1925. ■ 

11 J.E.A S., 1909, 333, 385. 

12 Piyadasi IdjdM^gadhe^^d ' ■ ■■■ 
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Pataliputra ( roeb-edicfc T. M. ): Giraar— “both in Patali- 
putra and the outlying towns ” correspond co “here and 
in all the outlying towns” at KalsI,^ ShahJ )azgarhi, 
Mansehra and Dhauli; above all (iiij the contemporaries® 
of Devanmnpiy a in rock — ^edicts II & XIII — ^Tona king 
Antiyoka (identified with Antiochus I or II of Syria). 
Turamaya (Ptolemy II Philadelphus of Egypt), Antekina 
(Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia), Maka (Magas of 
Gyrene), Alikasudara (Prinsepk ' Alexander of Epirus, 
son of Pyrrhus, or more correctly according Eeloeh, 
Alexander of Coidnth, son of Craterus. Tissa of Ceylon^ 
theory was definitely abandoned when Tumour pointed 
out from the Dlpmctonsa, Piyaclassi or Pipadassana m a 
surname of ilsokaA Continuing the analogy, not an 
Indian’’ to-day can claim to decipher® the Mahenjo-Daro 
seal inscriptions without bilingual evidence.’’ Prinsep® 
and Tumour® sought for and found :--in the annals of 
Ceylon^® whose spiritual connection with India was yet 
remembered. Marshall ^ seeks to coanectthe archaeological 

1 hida bSMlesii chS nugalesu. 

2 Tnumf.J. A. S.B., 7, 1.57ff. : Bjloch. Griechisdte Geschickle, III, pt. 
2, p. 1C5. 

i J. A.Si B., 6 (1837) 472f., 566 f. 

4 HnUzseh, C. 2. p XXX. 

5 For some envious suggestions, cf. Biahun Samp, J. B. O. R. S ,1924. 

8 The services of foreign Egyptologists had to be requisitioned : cf. Jlarshail, 
op. ci't., Jan. 15. 

7 Lassen’s reading ol the legends on the coins of the Indo-Grocian King 
Agathocles : C. A. S. B.. I, XII. 

8 Buhler, I. A. Ind. Palaeography, p. 18. 

9 J.2J. *4.5., 1895, 895ff. 

10 Muller, op. cit., pi, T. 

11 Marshall, Jllustr. Land. News, October, 1924. 
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finds of Mahenjo-Daro with Sumeria.^ Waddell® goes 
a step further and. compares the Sumerian Mesopota- 
mian geneological lists with those in the Vedas and the 
Puranas m the Ifido-Smneri an Seals Deciphered.^ 
results have been ridiculed,* and rightly so, for their 
extravagant disregard of even elementary philological 
principles.® Prinsep had started with a mistake in his 
Ceylon Tissa and Waddell’s direction may yet turn out to 
be correct, however erroneous in details.® 

This analogous oblivion of inscriptions, the last century 
Indians ignoring As'okan script of the 3rd. Cen. B.C., 
and the striking dissimilarity ’ betw'een the Asokan 
script and that at Mahenjo-Daro of the 3rd. millennium 
B.C. should be a caution to the continuous-evolutionistic 


1 Marsball has recently moiified his view : “Owing to its close eotsnection 
with the Sumerian civilisation of Mesopotamia, the prehistoric civilisation 
revealed at Mahenjo-Daro ai.d H-irappa has hit'ierto been designated by the name 
** Indo-Sumeri! n*h With the progress of exploratioi, however, it hss become 
evident that the connection with MesopotamiaAvas due, not to actual identity 61; 
culture- but to intimate commercial or other intercourse between the two countries. 
For this reason, the term “ Indo-Samerian has now been discarded and 
“ Indus’* adopted in its place,” The Times of Ind,, op. cit., Jan. 25, 1928. 

2 Wnddoll, Ind, Sum. Seals, op. cii. p. YiiL 

3 Ibid. 

, 4 Tempi.*, I. A., 1927. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Waddell goes too far in accepting “ the unique authenticity of the Indian 
Epic King-lijits, as au independent source of Sumerian and Mesopotamian history.” 
op.;;€f|.'p.,viih ./■■■ 

7 The Mahenjo-Daro script is more akin to pictographs, even cuneiform, 
thanA^oka.,: ■ 
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(eitherway from a golden age to falling away or vice- 
versa) theory of Indian history^. For the script is the 
embodiment of language^, and language is the expression 
of thought, and an apparent breach in scriptural continuity^ 
may well be an indication of the birth or death of a 
cultural epoch or This breach again is more 

apparent than real^. For I have collected a number of 
shell characters from Hajgir, Mirzapore Caves and other 
places®. I am arranging them according to probable 
simple or coninnct units and hope to bring them to the 
notice of epigraphists in the near future. They may 
well fit in as one of the stages ® between Mahenjo-Daro 
and As'oka. The cultural contents of Asoka’s inscriptions 
have their motives deep down in the race-mixture of the 
preceding epioi*' (i.e. Arya-Asura-Dasa) epoch. The 
Semitic® origin, the Phoenician® origin and several other 
origins’- “of the script of the As'okan inscriptions have been 
admitted” as requiring revision after the Mahenjo-Daro 
finds. The message of the inscriptions themselves would 


.. I Cf. Lecture L ■ . 

The Ciiiuese sciipt is its logical 

'LalU(wistaTa mentions about 6i sciupts in the ti ne o£ tbo Buddlia. 

4 Matoaslu, I, 13S ref ens to about BO more* 

5 Some rough caves in the Kaimur range; 

6 Aco, to tbeParaiara-Vyasa tradh^^^^ writing (recorded by Bemnl, India 
1 --ITl)* Indian writing would begin from \IxQ K.ali^%i§^af B. C« BlOl. 

7 ' Banerji-Sastri> Asutu India 7h, 

' 8 Bubier, Origin, Ind. Brahma, Alph^ |)p. 2-'5« ■ 

'OZ. B. M, a, X,389f. 

10 CuBningbam, Coins Anc^ Ind,f pp. BBS. 

11 supra. ; ^ ^ 
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he lost if tlie outlook of interprefcatioa is not eorrespon- 
dingly revised^ The Asokan Maurya,^ the Bmhmanical 
^ aii-ga^ ^ and Grupta^, and fclie Bliuvanesyar Hindu® 
inscriptions were tlio youth, maturity and apotheosis of the 
then time forces®. A foreible application of their lessons 
to all times to come would be tantamount to depriving 
futurity of all life and denying all individuality to ante- 
Asoka India’. It would be the height of pessimism in 
ignoring the toxic-poisoning inevitable in every civili- 
zation®. 

Both the geography and the subject-matter of the 
inscriptions of Bihar & Orissa, like their script, go against 
the above view and demonstrate a life within a clearly 
distinct and detinite area and characteristic endevours 
to 1)0 distinguished from the preceding period.® 

1 Spooner’8 Zoroastrianism, J-. 72. A. S., 1915, baeoniss completely out of 
date. 

2 Hultzsch, C. J. J., 1926. 

3 Fleet, IlL 

4 AyodBya Banupali loser., J. B. O. E. 1924. 

5 Unlike his cont#iiiporary in Oreece, Socrates, Buddha * found a ready 
following. Those who rightly extol the high standard of Buddha s ethics often 
forget the equally high standard of intellectiial and moral education of the man 
in the street who iindeistood and followed him. Instead, scholars quibble and 
prepare statistics of literacy, ignoring that literacy, and education are not synonymous, 

6 cf. uT'duwedel. Buddhist Art in India, 7. 

7 Harivam:i, Yuga-Purdm and Bhavisya Purdm reiterate this periodic 
urti. 

8 The geograpliy ofthc epic period may be gathered from Biililer and 
Contributions to the History of the Mahabharata*’ (Sitz. ; Wien, 189). 
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The Vedic,^ Epic® and the Giasscial® 
epochs had each a well-defined geography. 
Ihe Vedic comprises the north-west of India fr{)in the 
Suvastu to the confluence of the Ganges and the Yamuna'*. 
TheEgyeda witnessed the struggle hetween Arya and Asura 
from the Suvastu (the Swat) to the Sarasvatl^. The 
YajuSj bama and Atharva carried on .he quarrel into the 
Maohyadesa,® defeated the Asura, and founded Indo-Aryan 
supremacy.’ Pargiter® in his The Nations at the JBatile 
between the JLauravas and the analyses the 

geography ot the Epic age^. Unlike the Vedic age, but 
rather its continuation in spirit, the Epic age has a 
different pi’oblem, viz. race-fusion ^‘^5 amalgamation of the 
different ethnic groups, viz. Arya-Asura-Dasa. Its geo- 
graphy is “South Madhyadesa and Panehala against, the 
rest of India“. The Kurus had allies in the N.-E. of 
India in the King of Pragjyotisa^ ® ; the Chinas^®, the 
Kiratas^*int.heN.— W ., in the Kambojas^®, the Yavanasi ® 

1 Asura Ind,, op. cit., p. 43. ~ ^ ~ — 

2 Ibid., p. 99. 

3 Par^^iter, aI/.H.T., pp. 301-2. 

,. 4'. Asura India^ 40-L ‘ . 

5 Ibid., p. ,43. 

, 13 Ibid., p. 99. 

7' :Ibid. p. 100. 

: 8 . p. ?l34v . “ ' ■ 

'•9 .Ea,psoii---C.IJ,J.-— pp, 374-5. 

10 Asiira IncHa 'f op. 

11 J.R.A.S.; - 1908, p. 334. ■ 

. 12 , SabM. : 27. 16 ; 55. 32 

13 Ibid. BhIs,p.a, 9-66 ; Sablia, 78 * 55 , , ^ 

14 

, .15 Bblsma., 9*55. 

.16 ■ MB/i. Bhisma; 9*65; , , A', 
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the^akasS the Madras®, the Kaikeyas®, the Sindhus*, 
the Sauviras^ (North-’M’est) ; in the West®, the Bhojas ; 
in the South, the king of DaksinSpatha^ ; in the S.— E, 
the Andhras ; in the Madhyadesa, in the kings of Mahis- 
matl® and Avan tl.® , 

The geography of the inscriptions of Bihar & Orissa, 
like their subject — matter, is quite distinct. It is 
Pan-Indic.^° The chief factors are— “the Seleukid em- 
pire to the west ; the all —India Mauryan empire^ the 
petty Greek or Indo-Gi*eek states of the Parapanisos ; the 
rise of the Parthian power; and the steady intrusion south 
—wards of barbaric hordes from the north-east... ...” ^ ® 

Asolca’s .‘inscriptions were engraved along the very 
confines^® of his territories “ In the west they are found 
at Girnar^^ on the Kathiavar Peninsula and at Sopara^® 
on the Bombay coast ; in the south in the Raichur 
distiiet^ ® of Nizam’s dominions and in the Chitaldroog 

1 3IBk,'Bhlpi}a 78i 99, 

, 2 MBk, Ibid, , 9 . 42, ' 

3. Ibid. 9'4S. 

: 4 " Ibid, '9 m 
S IMd. 

IMd, ^ 

, I Asum India, op, zit -p, S9, ■ 

■■ Ibid, 

9 A.IJLT., op, dt, 

10 Ilult'/seli, CJJ.,op. eit, pp. ssxyi— ii. 

XL ct Ivintdir'^/s Chakmvrni'^ 

1“-', f-:rie'‘son hond. : linguistic eontvibiitioBs of 

‘51 ilcuU'H'*: > "npHrn of bb 

J.1 »i idt. , Rp,' xxKvi"' xli-X. 

1 urn T OCX inscr, of Rudr-'flXman, S.4f, for the YflA^jina Icing 

Tnsl'asr’ n t' e X’ritirvan provincial governor, 

Ifa off- 
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district of the Mysore state, ^ and in the east at Dhaiili 
and Jaiiga4a® in the Pari and Ganjam districts.® The 
north western boundaiT line is marked by the rock-edicts 
at Shahbaagarhi and Mansbera in the Peshawar'* a'ud 
Hazara districts and at KalsI in the Dehra Dun dijirict, 
and it is continued by the Xigali Sagra' and liuniuiindei 
pillars in the Nepalese Tarai and by the RaniparvE pillar 
in the Ohamparan district.® 

This inscriptional age started with this all — India 
outlook with Patallputra as capital. The Asokan inscrip- 
tions establish it as a reality in the 3rd. cen. B.C. by 
forced, even violent, physical measures as described in 
his Kalihga edict.® The inscriptions of Kalihga’ in the 
llth. cen. A. C. record the same outlook, when the 
actuality had evolved into a historical fiction®, and 
imposed unity had ended as a psychic realization, where 
the climax and end of this epoch® sees the disintegration 

1 Mask! inscr. cf, Konfikagiri and Suvamagiri. 

2 J augacla edict I -^Samapa* 

Jaugada rock-edict T. A. — Khepingala, (tlie name of the Jaiigada rock). 

3 aLTriMlinga m Kielhorn’s TAst of Northern Inscrr, (E A, , voL v, 
Appendix) pp. 117 ff. 

: 4 Beak I. 97..,:; 

5 Bock-edict XIII, Q, gives Anoka’s borders to the south as the Cho das, and 
Paiidyas, as far as Tamraparni. Eock*edict II, A. adds Satiyapatra (Satiyaput.a 
at Kalsi) and Keralaputra (Malabar). 

0 Rock-edict X III. 

7 Bee the Maraiija Mura charter of Mah^^ivag’upta, J,B,OJi,S,, 191S, 

8 Earapeati scholars otten mistake this essentially Indian mental asset as 
mere exaggeration. 

9 In the Orissa inscrr. of the 12th-13th.'ceii. A.C. 
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of tlie territorial amalgamation^ leaving in tact this 
pan-Indic outlook.® For instance the Marahja — - 
Mura charter® of gH or describes 


the king as 





^ * Wifefrfgq^ : ^Second 

Plate, first side, lines 1 — 6) — ‘ Avho has conquered Kar- 
nata, Lata, the lord of Giijrat (Gurjes'vara), the conqueror 
of Dra^vicla country ( 5[T^^5P7t suggested reading by B. C. 
Majtimdar^) who has taken off like a lustful lover 
(Lamj)atah) the twinkling waist-girdle (Kanchi) of 
a girl — that is to say, who has denuded the Kanchi 
(Conjeveram) of its glory, wLo has been elected in a smya'i]i- 
mra as their lord by the countries of Kaliiiga, Koiigada, 
Utkala and Kosala, whose body has been cooled by the 
wind in the sky {ambara) raised in the victorious assault 
against the noted countries of Gauda and Badha, who is 
the full moon in the pure sky of — Vahga (Bengal) and who ; 



f 


1 ff. Jnscrr. Luders’s List, JSj?. , yoL X. App, 

TBe story of Knyphausen in Treitsehke’s Deutsche GescMcfdej. xoh 11 
was repeated in India, 

2 cf. the Kendnpatna (in Orissa)plates of the 2lst ahka-ji%r of the Ganga king’ 
I^arasimhadeva II [ of Kalinga, issued from Eemuna:'-(PL y. 6. 1. 16 j.—iS'apto- 
dasottara — dvMasasaia-Sakavatsare {Mondtiy, 6th. August, A. C. 1290) Chatur^ 
dasahhumnMhipatya’ddi-vifuddvulhm-rdjamdnahyJ,B.A,S\i Lxy. Ft. I.p.235 

S , 1018 , 
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has become the lord of the Trlkalifiga^ countries by having 
conquered them with his own arms. Sii Mahasiva 

1 Tlie predecessors as well as ihe successors of Yaj-ati, all claimed to be 
lords of Trikalinga., 

(a) Ep, Ind. toL III. , p. 341. Patna (C. P-) plates of the Maiiarajadhiraja 
Malia-BhaYagiipta]*ajad.eva (i) Janaraejayadeva, lord o£ Trikalinga, the successor 
of the Maharajadhiraja SiYaguptadeva, of the family of the Moon, -—Issued from 
Ivatak, while the king was at Murasima. 

(b) Ep. Ind. voi. III. , p. 347. Katak plates of the Maharajadhiraja Maha- 
Bhavagiipta (1), lord of Trikalinga, lord of Ko^ala , the successor of the Maharaja- 
dhiraja Si Yaguptadeva of the family of the Moon: — (Ij.43)—j?;Iaharajadhiraja- 
param€fDara-SomaIm!atUaka-^TnkaUrigMhipati4ri-Mahd’-Bh^^ 
padapadma-pravardhamdna-vijayaTdjye ekatrmsalimie [ttame) samvaUare 
Mdfgg(i4iidi iithau irayodasycm yatrdhkempi samvat 31 Margga^sudi 13, 

(c) Ep, ftl* p* 346. Other plates of Maha-Bhayaguptadeva (1). 

(d) E'p. Ind. voL in. p. ;3ol. Katak Plates of the Mahiihajadliiraja 
Mahaiivaguptarajadeya Tayatirajadeva, lord of Trikalitiga, the sou and successor 
of the Maharajadliirajadeva Maha-Ehavagiiptarajadeva [1] Tanamejaya, of the 
family of the Moon ; issued from Yinitapura. 

(e) Ep. Ind. Yol. in. -p. ‘3oiK Kat-ak plates of the Maharajadhiraja Maha- ^ 
.'Bhayaguptarajadeya [11] Bhiniarathadeya, lord of Trikalinga, the son and successor 
of the Maharajadhiraja Maha-Sivaguptarajadeva Yayati who was the son of Jana— 
mejaya, of the family of the Moon ; issued from Yajatinagara. 

: (f) Ep. Ind. Yol. I¥. page 258. ' Kudopali plates of the Kanaka Piiiija, 
of the reign of the Maharajadhiraja Maha-Bhayagiiptadeya [II]. 

:/ig) Specially important is the Bhuyanesvar plate of the reign of the Mahara- 
jadhiraja ITddyotakesarirajadeva , lord of Trikalinga. J.B.A.S., vol. vii. p, 558, 
Plate xxiy. It gives the following geiieoiogy : — 

Janamejaya of the lunar race, his son Dirgharava, and his son Apavara who 
died childless: nfter him Yichitrayirya (another son of janamejaya), his son 
Abhimanyu, his sou Chandfhara, and his son Uddyotakedarin wliose niother was 
Kolavatl of the solar race, . . 4 ' 
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It is possibK from the above inscrr. to reconstitute the Ime of Yayali as 


follows 


MaliaraJadhiilLja Siragiiptadeva 


MabarajadliirajaMaha—EhaYaguptarajadeva I 
Jaiiamejayadova, lord of Trikallfiga, lord of Ko4ila 


Maliarajadhiraja Maba-JSivagiiptarajadeYa 
YayatirSjadeYa 
Lord of TrikalKiga 

Maliarajadhiraja Maba-EliaTagu|>tiarS.jadeYa II. 
Elilmarathadeva 


’V ichitravlr ja 


Abbimanyu 

Cbandihara 


Ud3T>take^ari 


? 

J.B.A.S., Yol LXIV, Ft I. p. 12d, Piir! plates 
mention Maharaja Knlastambhadeva and Rala 
(na) staiiibliadeva ; Ep- Ind^ vol. III. p. 313, 
plate f rom Ka-jjak mentions Maharajadhiraja Ti- 
jayarajadeva. It is not clear if tbej were re* 
lated to the Yuyati family. 

The following dates are reliable 

Neulpur Copper Plate, Ep, Ind. toI. xy. p. 2. — Subhakara kesari : Subhakara- 
deva of Orissa sent a cojjy of to the then emperor of China, which 

was translated into Chinese )}etween 790—98 A. C., J. A., 1923, Juillet-Sept. p, 7; 
Rajendra Chola Ke&rlvarman Kulottiinga Chol-t defeated Para-kesari-varman in 
1E70 A.C^ cf. Kielhorn, List of Southern Inscrr., JKjp. I7id , vol-x, App. 

Thus the Y'ayatiKe.4arrline flourished between the 8th. & the 11th. een. A.C. 

The newly discoveied iiiscrr, at Ehuvane^var record many of the above names 
and support IleePs ctntention, JncI,,; 324-326. Incidentally they 
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€rui)ta. Sri Yayatidera Maharaja-dhiraja Paramesrara 
etc.^ 

37im3rrfsrcRr-q[?^s^-aorfer-^ 

etc. Second Plate (First side lines 
1—6). His other inscriptions show that Yayati was really 
master of Trikalinga, that is, Kohgada, IJtkala^ and 
Kalinga (a portion of the Ganjam District with Kosala 
(Part of Bengal). His claim to Guzerat etc. is a political 
fiction® which is real in the sense of a climax to the terri- 
torial unity achieved by this inscriptional age^. It was 
an asset both to the microcohe and macrocobe of India’s 
next culture-era.®. 

But their sense of territorial unity corresponded to a 
Cantents spiritual consciousness®. The Epic age 
saw the race-fusion of Arva-Asura — 
Dasa peoples in the Madhyadesa'^, The inscriptional 


dispioTe the later fables of the MddaJ^' Pdnji and suggest a possible confusion in 
til© where Karnakeiarl might be one of the Cholas, almo-st all of 

whom assumed the title of Ive^arl. Tne recently discovered Chaura^f plate shows 
that some Karas even used to call themselves Keiaris : Bubhakaradeva being the 
best-known example. 

■ 1: ; :A1so, p. 153. . 

3 1923, Jnillet-September, pp. 18-24. 

3 cf. the couiisey titles of many of the kings of Europe even to-day. 

4 As borne out by the inscrr. of A^oka. 

5 Expressed in fero-concrete and piinting press. 

6 People from different parts of India come to the same spot, e.g , B<idh- 
Gaya or Bhuvanefvar to record gifts to various objects of worship associated with 
the same place; Bodh-Gaya image inscr. (c. 6th. cen. A. 0.), recording the gift, 
by the two Sakya mendicants Dharmagupta and DhanistraseLa of TiSyamratirtha 
of the statue of Buddha, Gupta Insert*^ p. 282, Plate: Gaya K fSBa-Doarika 
temple inscr. of .Nayapaladeva,*4. *9. !?•, YohTII, PL xxxvii. 

7 Asura Jndia^ op, cit, p. 99. b' - 
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opocJi from the 3rd cen. B. G. to the Ijitli. cen. A. C. 
accomplished a territorial unitv^ based on culture — syn- 
thesis^ of Buddhism — Jainism, . Brahnaanism and 
Hinduism. Its youth coincides with the predominantly 
Buddhist inscriptions of Asoka^ and Dasaratha^ 3rd-2nd. 
cen, B. C. and the Jaina inscrr. of Kbaravela^, 2nd Cen. 
B. C. Its maturity witnessed a resurgence of aggressive 
Brahmanism in the inscriptions of the Suhgas 2nd ceo. 
B. G. etc./ of the Guptas 4th. Cen. A. C.'^ . 

(cf, Samundra Gupta) see the Maukhari Anantavarma 
Ith cen. A. C. in the Asoka and Dasaratha raves in the 
Barabar Hills : its fulfilment, climax and close in the 
inscriptions at BhuTanesvara (Konaraka & Puri) (8tli— - 
]2th cen A. 0.)® . 

1 cf., Fayapaladev'ti’s hiser. op. d/., Proceed,, B, A, S., IS79, p. 221. (L. ll) ~— 

SmiaBta-b}mmandala~Tdyif(i~~~h}n^^^ (hi) bhmt : , 

2 cf. The Buddhist jnsoT. In the Liugardja temple dedicated to Kiriivdsa. 
(See Lecture VI) at Eh iivjnie^var. 

3 In the Ivaiifefrhf, Sanehi and Sarnatli piliar-edicts Av?oka orders heretical 

irsouks and mins to be expelled from the<S<rnp^/?o: In a passage from .Budhaghosa’s 
Samautapasadika (quoted bj Bojer) A&ka is stated to have giiren wliite .robes 
(setaJxdm vuitham) to the heretical monks whom he expelled : cf Vinaya-pitaka, 
Oldenberg, Vol. Ill, p, 3!2: Bigandet’s or Legend of Gaiidama 
BIp(imma,Yll,:o3; Mahava^^^ White eoloiiiv in. contrast with .:..the. 

proper Vellow colour of a Buddhist monk’s robes. 

4 Barabar Hills cave i user. 

5 J. B. 0. E. a, 1917. 

G One Asvmnedha against Detnetrios, the second against tlie conquest of 

^lagadha by the Kalihgan Ivharavela : Eanupali inscr. J. B. O. R. 1925 
.Khararela inscr ; J. B, 0. R. S.. 1917. 

7 Fleet, Gupin Insert., No. I, plate I. 

8 The Soinavamll Yayati line insciT. : 
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The epic age ended with a race— mixture, leaving 
enlture — currents yet undetermined.^ Thus the 
problems of the inscriptional era were new ® and 
they were met in ways entirely new, ^ Unrecognised in 
so-called orthodox traditional history.'^ The scene opens 
with Ghandragupta. Indian’, Ceylonese® and Burmese’ 
tradition mention him as founder of the Maurya dynasty 
and as his two immediate successors BindusSra and Asoka. 
The Puranas,® Bipavamla,® Mahavaniis'a,’® Buddhghosa’s 
Samantapasadika^^ all agree in his accession to power 
before Asoka and Bindusara.’® Bnt there is an air of 
mystery altout his personality. He heralds in a new epocli 
which was going to be the epoch of religions or cultural 

1 The Ynga Puma confuses between the different groups of mlechekas ludng 
in India towards the close of the Epic age. 

2 Mann’s description of ilu Mlechehhadesrt (eh- 11) recognises 'ndian and 
non*Indiiin territory but he almost avoids the age-old Vratya problenu 

d Absorpti ni and assimilation of originally extra- Indian eleinents : cf. 
ifeliodorus the devotee of Yasndeva at Be^hagar, A, S, E, 2912-13 and King 
Milinda (<f the 

4. Th ■ story of the rise and decline of Maiueelneanism in and outside India has 
s^ill t) be written. Stein has been patiently collecting its threads in the sands 
of Chinese Turkestan. A fascinating tale of the texture,— Buddhism, Christianity 
fUid IvP^na cult-Hindnism woven and inter-woven, is gradually unfolding itself. 

5 ed. Hillebran^^^ 

i\ DI pavrmsa, ed. Oldenherg. 

7 Hultzsch, C. op. cit., j}. xxxii. 

S Pargitier, Dif nasties of the Kali Age^ p. 28. 

9 Fleet, J. E. A. S., 1 90S, 481 ; 1909,25; 

10 ed. Oldenberg, 3,B2L 

11 Ibid. 

12 Bigandet, Life or Legend of Gaudama, 2^l2St 
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syntliesis in. India. In the Mudraraksasa, -^ Ohanakya 
always addresses Mm as a ^*^55 ? What does it mean ? Is it 
reasonable to aoeept the nieahing' generally given to it 
vk> '* low — born man.”® It is highly improbable in the 
mouth of a minister to his master. The Bgveda Khilas 
nse the expression -®. The context suggests 

some non- Aryan* touch. Not-Aryan need not necessarily 
mean 115 . The ancient Asuras were non- Ary an.® Later, 

the Per.sians® were non-Aryans. Then again a question 
of dilference in religious belief is inyolyed- Harisena’s 
Brluil—Ralhakosa’^ makes Chandragnpta a Jain. Pre- 
6th, cen. inscriptions at Srayana—Belgola® (quoted by 
Pvice in his Mysore and Coorg refer to Chandragnpta as 
a Jain, a disciple of Bhadrahahu®, the Srutakevali.*® He 
followed his master to Srayana-Belgola (Thomas : Jainism 
or the carlg faith of **fq^thus might mean— ‘one 

foreign-])orn or professing a non-Baahnianic religion.’ 
Thence the term incurred the displeasure of Brahmnical 


1 I, is in-;dent!,v 3'ec,)rding tradition in the same way as' Kalidasa 

used .-.ivic lktion senapaH of PuSyamitm in his Mrdamhugnimiira. 

l\Ath IT 

with till* help til iiiscrr. tiTKl coins, and not simp] r 

a late icic^bA'i. ■■ ^ 



5 lUoemfiel], ' 

r/-? irSfim&mrmlilmnasamgmnaiy Er. Kh., 9. 6.7, 11,6.' . 

4 vt thi? various explanations of Yraty as. 

uga Parana, ELaviSya Puraiua, use the term sUdra in a 

most coiiip:*-"jjeiissve sense. .. p"' 

6 Patr.iij i*g budr^mmanifvasiianam^ does not specify iha S'Mras. 

7 Y. Sniitli. JE. H. I., lfH4, 146. 

8 /. -J., Ill, 153. ■ ..c 

9 Ibid. 

10 Ibid. ■ ■ ' 'T • 1 : Y; : 

11 cf. also .Touvoaii-Dubrenil, Anc. Hist Deccan, p. 10. 
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commentators. Kasika adds ' the faniilv of a 

thief the famii j of a low caste man. to Pauiiii’s 
spss^fT ( ri-o2l j where the genitive is uvja'-: : ■■] at 

theend of the first me nber of a eompoiind. In tiw . : .oec- 

tioa the word in the Asoka i'!sc;.\' : ..'s is 

highly instructive. 

seems to be a favourite designation of da I /hist 

princes. 

It is prefixed to piyadasi in the Asoka ir.sci-i 
It is prefixed to the name of As'oka’s contempornry Tissa 
of Ceylon.® It is also employed by anothev ,.t -niber 
of the Mavrya family Dasalatha Tloerrho and 

Pisehel note that -f are fi-.-pieatly 
found ill Jain literature.^ Even. Bana’s Sanskrit 
twioeaiS8s it in a,, goal sense as an honorific''^. ■ 

Paiiliii has tlie -vrlifni in 

1 .Brahmaiia leaning towards Yedic blue bL.)od is responsil/ie un' t ne word 
audhhijja^ up.-itarb-boiMr’ in Harivniasa dos(?riptioa of the next s:;eiificer of 
A^vamedhii after Janamejaya-- 

audhhijjo hlurcild kaschil Semtnk K^^sijapo dvija/i 
If it refers to PusyamUra, Kasyapa requires explamilion, as Pu.syiU:iil:ra is 
described in tlie gotm boobs a.s a dvifmmydryada and a 
2 As regards the epithet itself, cf. Dhammapada, 224, 

gachche devuna santike. 

3 Who were these devas^ another link of Buddhism with conteiuporary 
culture. Cf. Deniker, The Gods oj the Northern Buddhists. 

4 The full title h Dev^nium priya^ priyadml rup. Kalsf rotdv~“ex[kd^^^'I^ 
Shh. rock-'-edicte IT, A.; Delhi—Topra Pillar-edict VIT, 0 and X omit rufi 
Shi); I. A. omits 'priyadar^/ : but devmiumpiya is insisted upon, 

5 Elect,, J. n. A, S\ 1908,485. 

6 The IlTagarjuni Hill cave-inserr, 

7 Cf. liemachandra, Abhidhanachiniumaul^ Illj 17, 

8 Ilieihorn, J. E. A, S., 1908^ 505, 

II, 456 1 Y. 8*14, 
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the sense of abuse or attack, the genitive is 
retained as the first member of a compound. 

either nor gSTc’RTiW mentions 

(Post-Asokau) on Pan. II. 4. 56.) says— 

5^ cc?r|#rir. He who does 
not know sacrifice.’^ He simply records Asoka s 
prohibition of sacrifice-— »I ^ iOTRft «F.rT5^ etc.' 
Hultzsch^ is not justified in taking it in an 
ironical sense.^ Thus Katyayaua and qrT^ 

do not know the meaning of “ a fool ’’ as applied 
to I ® 

7_eommentator of knows this secondary 

meaning. sRTcqFTft adds the 3rd. of his 5 ^tM^s 
to Papini’s ^rsssn —saying %rT5ltfs[?I should 

be added. He is not very explicit about the meaning. 

in his adds the meaning | Up to 

the time of the campound had not a clearly 
had meaning — only the designation of a follower 
of a non-Brahmapic religion. 

1 Weber, /«rf. 13,337, D. 1. 

2 A4:)ba denoanecs sacrifice, rook— edict I. 

3 Ibid. 

4 op, cilj':ix'xxix, 

5 Hiiltzscli, C. I, L\ op, ciLf P ixix, 

0 K"^§ikf does not seem to know this meaning. 

7 Kaivata is apparently refen-ing to a bate and new usage, cf. BZlamanoraml. 

Panini.'Ti. 3*21. ■ ■ 

8 Bliattoji’s lacks the nuances whicli might determine its 

particular genesis.' . 


U. '7 J _ 

Now Mudraraksasa not only uses the tenii ^ but 
as a prefix to ^ l.e. Chandra gupta. 

The Dlpavamsa^ repeatedly uses or 

along with for Asoka.’ lu the Kalsi, Shahliazgarhl 

and Alansehm texts of the rock -edict VIII. A. the king’s 
predecessors are called Devanampiya,^‘An'l Demn.<rmpriya^ , 
while the Girnar and Dhauli versions have rajmw'^^ and 
Iqjane^^ and elaugada laja^^ as corresponding expressions. 
Thus would also roughly correspond to STStI and 

meaning “ a king with an unorthodox outlook,” 
or “with a non-Brahmani cal faith, ” in short one who 
created a new faith instead of following the old. This 
faith transcended religion and embraced history. 

Asoka’s inscriptions to be discussed in detail in Lecture 
Illj give the view'point of the Buddliist faith in the 3rd. 
cen. B.O. 

Then follows Khaur vela the Jain in the 2nd — 1st. cen. 

B. C. 


1 Hillebrandt, KaiiHUycmsiraf 1008, 30. 

2 Mudmaksasa^ ed. Hillebrandt:, p. 159, linesn 1-5. 

3 Ibid^ 

4 J, A. S. G, pp. 472iY:, oGGfE. 

: ,5 Ibid. 

,.6 Ibid, 

7 JA.S:B. , op. ciL /Q.i), m p, 566 f. 

8 Even bis successor Da.4alatba is described as devlmampiifa, Niigarjiml Hill 
cave-insciT, 

■' 9' Text, rock-edict YIIL.A... 

10 Htilizscli, op. cil. See plates. 

11 ' Ibtdi 

. 12 Mid. . : a 
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T]ie Buddhisu and Jains ara soon regarded as one 
common^ non-Bralimanieal faith, both originally aggre- 
ssive® Asoka the conqueror of Kalihga,-5[f 
and Kharavela the invader of -—took away the 

trophy of a sacred image brought by jN'andarclja,f|?^T5fiffg[T^ 

®r*5TO*I^ 5ref Both 

were looked upon as hostile inspite of thier assurance to 
respect all sects And both were occasionally 

confounded as the same, as recorded by the tradition of 
Asoka being a Jaina’ preserved both in the Aini-Akabari^ 
and the Bajafaranginf.^ 

The Suhga inscription (Ayodhya) etcA® 

and the Guptas^ ^develop the revived Brahmana outlook 

of an d the Maukha rl Anantavarman^ ^ 

1 Fevgusson, in his The Serpent~Worship. wTiT’difficult to distingnisli/ 

bet. Buddhist and Jain peculiarities, in spite of special popular emblems like the 

.snake etc. , ^ ' ' 

2 IfcOclC“eclict IXj Asoka condoniiis JBrahmafiical usajje, 

3 Eock-edict I . 


4 Eharavela inscr. , Inie li!. 

5 Kharavela inscr.,,' line 12. 

■6 I. .4.,6.'243. , 

7 Ace. to Kalhana, A&ka ‘ adopted the religion of Jinx.' Ra jalamhglm I iO-J 

8 By the time of the Ain-i-Akbari , the process of a- dmilation was .‘ompletc’ 

9 Ace. io RajaiMraftihu, 1, 108.; VIII, 3391, Asoka w.t, surnamed A^nPivu- 

‘ lb 1924, p. 2021 

11 P.leet, Gupta InscTT. 

12 Ibid. 270. 1, plate I. For the iuscrr. of the Gupta kings of Ma-adha 
see luelhorn. Inscrr. of Northern India, Ep, Ind., rol. v. . App. uus"'.333 

550, 551, 653. • ' . ' ’ ' " 


13 Gupta inscrr,, op, cit, p. 222 and plate— Barabar Hill cave inscr. ofrlie 
Maukhan Anantavarman, son of iSMula: Ibid, p, 222 and plate— Hill 
care inscrr* of tlie Maiikbari ] Anantawman, son of »5ardrilaTar]i'ian who was 
son of lajnavaiiiian. , : . V 
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self same Asoka Baddliist and probably Kharavela Jaina 
caves in the Barabar Hills. ^ 

The oonscioixsness of unity and consequent synthesis 
are worked our first by the Buddhists and Jainas ( The 
Jaina objection to Ajlvika heresy ^ in the Barabai' oaves 
throws some curious side-light on the process of this 
synthesis — cf the Janibigha inscription.^ , Apax't from, 
its historical importance as demonstrating the unreli- 
ability of the story^ of the defeat and flight of Laksma- 
pasena of Bengal in his 80th. year,® on tlie advent of 
Muhammad— ibn-Bakhtyar. The inscription is dated in 
the 88 rd. year of Laksmapasena’s I’eign.® The first two 
lines run — »Trtd(?q) * # (L. t .) 

ftjRT fejiTJjt etc.’ where already the Buddhist and 
Jaina cultures are merged into each other.® 

1 1026, .Jackson, Notes on the Bar aba Mi-5'2. 

2 See Lecture V. ^ 

S cf Prakliytekfrtti. J.B.O.RS. , 191^ 

4 It Avould be difficult to imagine a iiioi‘e preposterous story tlia a tlie fiction of 
Muhammad -i-Bakhtiyar and 18 horsemen, as narrated, by TahaqaUUNmiri 
C ,Trans. by Eaverty), pp- -557-8. / 

5 Minhaj-us-Siraj himself admits of the independeuce of Bengal under the 
descendants of Laksmanaseua eiten after Muhammad-ibn-Bakhtijar's conquest of 

Tahaqat-i-Nasiriy op. cit, ^ 

6 Another piece of evidence lies in the coins struck by Sultan Mugls-uddin 

Yujbak to commemorate hi s conquest of Nadia, fifty years after Muhammad-i- 
Baklityar: Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Mtiseum, Calcutta, voUII^j^u 
lJ,p, 146, No. 6, ■ 

7 Rajatamligim , I, 102 might mean Buddha by the term Jiua. 

8 Contrast thf^ description of Buddhists and Jains in Harivainla with Buddha 
as an incarnation. 
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The BhuvanesVara^ inscriptions from the 8th— llth. 
cen. complete theprocess and Hindu charters often begin 
with the Buddhist formula ^ tsrjflgstw etc.^ imply 
respect for Brahmanie deities^ and end as comprehensive 
Hinduism.'^ 

The consciousness of not only a cultm-al unity® in 
this inseriptional period but also a sense of distinct histo- 
rical entity® from its predecessor is indicated by the 
acceptance even in the Jaina Kharavela inscription of 

1 See plate in Jjecture VI . ’ ■ ■ ^ " 

i From the sculptural side, the same assimUafclou has been a source of con- 
fusion to students seekinj? to indentlfy a part with the whole. Eelerrlng to the 
Konavaka teuiple Near Ja^annath is a temple dedicated to the San. Us cost 
was defrayed twelve years' revenue of the province,” — Ain^ i-Akbarl {liib, Ind 
Series) voI.IT p. 12S : m ihe Progress Hep, Archneol Siirv, E. Circle, I'riOh Lou- 
gh urst identifies the six four-faced tiguros on the Japiinohan cornice as Siva: Bioch 
suggested ‘ local name of Visnu as Sun-g*od, ' the Biiddlst connection is described in 
Bi'-liun Swamp, Ao/?raA’, 85 : There aie a hundred m^^nasteries, and one may count 
marly ten thousand moliks, all of whom study the great translation ( Maliiiyana). 
There are fifty temples of the gods. The heretics live |>ellinell with the orthddoa: 
Biouen Thsang Transl. S. JuHen, P.42'5 quoted by Rajendralal Wiiroi, AntiquUies 
of Orissa, vol. T, p. S : heliolatry is sought, to he associated with ancient Iran and 
Mngo influence ed. Sachau, 1883, p. 21* : lastly Abiil Pazl records that 
theMaliammadans claim the temple as the mansoleum ot Kabir Mua*h-hid_.^4i/2-i% 
Akhari, Transl. Col. If. K.- Jarrett ; p. 120. 

3 Surya, Kirttivasa (V: ?na), Lihgaraj i (vSiva ? ) etc. 

4 NavagrahaSi Dos vairas si,vQ only outward, syruhols. 

' 5 BhnvaneSvar-Puit-Konarak eclecticism is repeated at Bodh-Gat'a. Buddhists 

and Hindus are both claiming the teinple. But it is not generally known that *‘the 
ancient Persians claim Gaya as a temple of their foundation, where Gywa ~Kaiwnn] 
or the planet Saturn was worshipped " — pointed out by Jackson and Oldham from 
the India ('fflce Jjibrary Ms. of Buchanan-Ramiltou; cf. also DabistanA-Mazalnb^ 
J. JR. A. S. , 1015, p. 441, n I. ' ' ‘ ''''' ' ' ' ' ' 

6 In tije same sense as the diSerent yugas ov cycles of civilisation—vSatya, 
Treia and Dvapara. See Lecture 1. 
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a and the Maurya rule syuehronises with the 

birth of the Bihar & Orissa inscriptional period.^ 

It further shows the close connections^ that existed 
throughout this epoch between Bihar & Orissa^ , or 
Magadha (including parts of Bengal) and Kalinga 
(including the Ganjam district.) At first the association 
was imposed from wdthout. Asoka conquered Kalinga (see 
Kalinga Edict) in the 3rd. cen. B. C. Kharavela of 
Kalinga invaded Magadha in the 2nd. — 1st. cen. B. C. 
(Khandagiri inscription line 12). ® ^uhgas and Gahgas ® 
kept up this running acquaintance. Eirst and second 
centuries B. C. & A. C. saw the incursions of the Sakas, 
Havanas and Pahlavas ’ who contributed the cement of 
Manaechaeanism, Agnosticism etc. already left as under- 
currents by the Indo— Bactrians and the Indo — Parthians 
from the 4th. cen. B. 0. to the 2nd. cen. B. C.— helping 
to gradually mould up Hinduism from within. The final 
stimulus to this culture— assimilation of the two neigh- 
bouring coirntries was given by the Imperial Guptas 

1 See Lecture I. 

2 (.iriinwedel {BtidilMst Art in India) includes all Hthic art, but" it wocld be 
more correct to say the second epoch of iithic and inscriptional age after the irnhenjo- 

daro finds. 

, S ' .Though not always friendly, : . cf* A.4ika’s . Kalinga edict an i Ivhara vela’s, 
invasion of Magadha, Khara vela’s inscr. line 12. 

4ilbid. 

5 c£. A^ tka’s reference to the cruelties of war against Kalinga. 

also Magadha’s humiliation by Kharavela— vamH^payati ; (L 12. ) 

d e£. Ep.IwL y vol. V, App. Kielhorn, Inscrr. of Northern Indian nos. 361^ 
367, 3G'>, S7ib070, 672, 676, 677-83. 

7 The Pallavas of Kaiich%uram (Cbnjeverain) constitute a ‘Tuystt ry”-\A Smith 
Oxford Hist. IruL p, 205. IMward’s edition JS.fl'. J. 1924 has discu.ssed itan- an 
Appendix but has mi s’?ed the fall significance of inscrr. like ‘‘The Pallava plates 
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and tbeir revived Brahmanism. From the 2nd. to t’le 
Sth. oen. Kalinga was repeatedly invaded by the Andhras^ 
(2n. cen. A. C.), Western Chalukya of Badamif (567— 68 
A; 3).— 697-98 A. C.), by Pulakesin II (Western 
Ohalukyas) in the. 7tli cen. A 0.,^ by Dantidurga king of 
the E.‘d.strakuta.s in the Stb cen. A. CA In the meantime 
the Guptas of Magadha had divided into several groups. 
Under the Guptas of Kosala,® Mahas'iva Gupta took 
cdiarge of Kalihga. Mahasiva Gupta soon asserted his 
power and rose to be the lord of Trikalihga.** (See 
Maranja-.Uura Charter under the name of Yayati 
Kesarl.) His successors founded the Liiigaraja temple 
at Bhuvauesvar.'^ The Bhuvauesvar inscriptions show 
the final stage of amalgamation of Buddhism, 
Jainism and Brahmanism in one comprehensive and 
all — embracing outlook. The two covuitrie.s of Bihar and 

of Vetu.'p^Jaiyani ’’ ‘'Kaiihd inscr. of theAViitiier of Skandiiniig’M." no. i02l of 
Ludei’s List eu*. cfv also Report on Epiajraphj for v«. (.). PuHie, 28th. 

July. Pt. 11, Xo 7. p. 61, The most plausible explanatiivn of b >wa PalluTa prince 
C the Girnar inser. mentions a Pablava minister of the Western satraps ruiinir in 
S.narantn "1 manied the daugliter of the ’ung SiYa-Skanda- Nag.i. ~S;-U:ik',drni, rind 
inherited tAv* throne of Kafichi is best disc a ssed in “ The Pall;vva.s i Pondiflievi.y^ 
1027) by Joiiveaa-DiibreinL He, however, neglects the Darli plate. 

1 Ep. Tnd, , x. App. Liilers List, nos. 25, 987, 1024, 1146, li:4’). 

2 Ep. M, voL Vrri, App. II. L ( Kie!lw>ini, /n.s^AT. of Southern India ) nos, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10» 11. 

3 Ep,.Ind.. voL Vn, App. p. 26: 

4 Ibid..\y.9. 

5 cf. the title Kol%lendra of MahabhaYagupta I, /Up* lud. vol. ril, p. 

6 EpJad . , \m 1. rn, pp. 847, 851, 866, vol. IV. p. 2 >8, J. A. S., vol VIL 
p 558 ; vol Yl, p* 289; L A, vol XI! I, p. 49, * lord of the. whole of Kalinga/ 

7 Without in anyway suggesting the existence of a so-called Ke.snii dynastv, 
it nuiv be claimed that the Bhuyaue«5var Liiigaraj temple was built l.y om^ of the 
Yayati \w {Supra.) about the 9-19th, cen. A. C. 
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Orissa for a ti ne lost tevritorial contact but gained in 
this spiritual unity or cultural eousciousuess.^ Tke 
Bodhgaya inscription of Prakliyataldrtti^ of btli. cen. 
A. C. records the worship by Prakhyataklrtti at the Ilatna.- 
traya, of Bodhgaya. Prakhyatakirtti came from Laiika,® 
wrongly interpreted in the J.B.OR.S., 1919, as Ceylon. 
Some kings of Trikalihga were also known as Taschima- 
Lanlccidhipati according to the Sonepur inscriptions 
published in the Epigraphia Indica'* (of. Lmtkavar - — 
takasamnidhaft).^ Bodh-Gaya attracted pilgrims from all 
over India and beyond, and certainly from Ivalihga, 
including islands in the beds of the Godavari and the 
Mahanadl.® Similarly, the Bhuvanesvar Lihgaraja temple 
wall inscriptions from the 8th. — 11th. cen. A. C. record 

1 Yayati (jails himself the dust of the feet of the kings ol; Bengil, his own 

line Maranja — Mura Charter, , 1919 ) 

etc. 

This conscious composite cultural synthe.'-ns reconciled age-old futile feuds when 
Bengal claimed -conquest of Devapala oTer Orissa— 

Badal— pillar inscr. The Pulas of Bengal {11. T), Bsbn&vji}i p. 56 : and . Or ism 
rot cited — 

5Tf?fq 5^5W55iragfjr^s!T^3;?i a 

Copper plate inser. of Kisimhadeva, J...4.iSk8, , 1596,. p. 2B2c£. also- J,A.S,B. , pt.T, 
l90B,p. 14*4i. 

2 J.B.0 8.8., 1918, p. 205. ' 

B IbkL ef- the do, *(6 connection h^t, Kalitlga and Lanka, Gazetteer of India, 
under Goddtwl : “Theland on which tobacco is grown consists for the mos! port 
'd* alluvial islands lying within the hanks of the (rodavar! river, called to Aw.v. 
wh'ch are Hooded ever}" year...,*.” Juillet-8ept, pp. B6~7. 

4 The state of Sonepur in Orissa is traditionally known as pascliimadaii'kTi^ 

Ep.lnd,, Tol XII, 2B7. ' *: 

5 Ep. Ind, , vol. XII, 218. 

6 cl. Pliny, VI- IB: ‘Mnsula jL Oange est magruie, amplitudinis gcntem eon- 
tinens unain nomine Modogalingam.** 
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the pions gifts of pilgrims from different parts of India 
inclnding Magadha and professing Buddhism, Jainism 
and Brahmanism and — their final synthesis, Hinduism. ^ 

1 Seo pla..te ol insi'i-. mentioBmg Aijkavalla, Lecture Yl aBcl compare it . witli 
t’lie Gava iiiscr. of PviruSottariiasimhia, I.A» , yoI. X, p, 34S and J. B. 'B. S, 
XTLp. 858, 



LECTURES m & IV- 
LIN GUISTIC SYNTHESIS. 

of Asoka and his Successors. 

These inscriptions hare been generally studied as dis- 
tinct entities.^ In some cases their historical interdepen- 
dence has been discussed with more or less definiteness.* 
Thus the same eaves in the Nagarjuni hills containing the 
successive inscriptions of Dasalatha and of Ananta-varma 
Maukhari and the same cave again, e.g. the Supiye cave, 
bearing Asoka’s inscription and a later attempt at tam- 
pering with the word Ajwihehi have been pointed out,® 
hut their full significance still requires a fuller treatment. 
And a satisfactory treatment is hardly possible without a 
comprehensive realization of the process of • - synthesis-- 
linguistic and cultural— which forms the back ground of 
these inscriptional records. ■ _ 

The present lecture will analyse the linguistic syn- 
thesis that has baffled students with a penchant for clear- 
cut categories. —A synthesis in language that reflects, at 
first dimly, the cultural consciousness of unity in. the gifts 
to different sec ts^— the Bamhoinas, the Samwrhas the 

Lotus. • . 

Smoivti Les Tnseription$]de^Piyadasi, 

Btlhler, A. : ' . 

Ganniiigharo, Corpus Inseriptionum Indimrum ,, Vol. L 
^Hiiltzsch, C. I- J,, 1925. 

^Jackson, J* B, O. i?. 5., 1926, pp. 49 — 52. 

Hultzsch, op, Jni?rorf. 
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NigaW'ihas separately in the beginning/ but leading on in 
the next Lecture to their implication in the same grant 
together, e.g. in the Orissa Inscriptions of the^Sth — llth 
cen. A.C*. 

A study of the linguistic synthesis in the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka might profitably be based on an analysis 
of their provincial, even sectarian, peculiarities. 


A. MAGADHI IN RELATION TO THE OTHER 
DIALECTS IN aSOKA. 

Characteristics of Asokan Mg. are easily distinguish- 
able from those of the other main group, comprising 
Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra and Girnar redactions. The 
following instances will make manifest their interrelations. 

I. CHIEE CHARACTERISTICS OE SHE AND 
MANS:— 

Language of Shb and Mans practically identical®. 

(*■) Three sibilants 

[corresponding as a whole to the same sounds in 
Skt. subject to the modifying effect of the following 
phonetic laws 

(a) s — is dissimilated to s if the next syllable begins 
with #. 


^Rock Edict XIL Woolner, Asoka Text and Glossary, p. XVIL 
^Appendix. 

^Johansson, Dialect der soijenannten shahhazsfarhi — Redaktion, 
reprint p. 123; Miehelson, AJP. Vol. XXX, Nos. 119-20, pp. 284, 416ff. 

jAos, xxx-xr. 
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(b) iatervoealic s is assimilated to s if the preceding 

syllable contains s 

(c) siy and sy become ss (written s). 

(d) sf sand sih, become Exceptions are M%a- 

dhisms. 

cf. Susmsa, anmaHsamti, manusa-, Shab. tistiti 
Mans. 

[til stitu.^ 

cf. pasu- ; sramana- ; asilasa ; loe. plu. -esu ; etc. 
(u) r is not assimilated to any adjacent consonants 
whatsoever — h'avaham. 

(but cf. ars and arsy — in this case not ss is the 
result.) 

T^ote on dhrama— 

Senart, Biihlerand Johansson— is graphic 
for dharma. 

Pischel — it really represents dhmmci and similar 
combinations. 

Miclielson holds first view. 

Johansson holds - — r is assimilated to dental stops (which 
then become lingaals) in the dialects of Shab. 
Michelson— r is re before dental stops in both 
Shab and Mans, but that “ Magadhisms ” have 
largely supplanted the true vernacular forms in 
both texts. 

Michelson’s arguments Jr— 

(a) the language of Shah, and Mans, practically 
identical. 
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(6) In Mans. (graphic for artha-) ocgvlts 

12 times. 

(fj) Thus in Mans, r is not assimilated to th (No 
other correspondent to Skt. m tha- [iound. in 
Mans.) 

(d) Shahbaz. and Mans, should not differ in such a 

point. 

(e) The single native Shah, form athra— confirms 

this. 

(/) Therefore Shah. u^/w-(i.e. found more 

than a dozen times is a “Magadism”. 

{g) The last, *.(?., (f) is confirmed by the fact that 
atha— (=Skt. artha—) is the only form 
. used in B. and J. of the 14 Edicts as well as 

in the six recensions of the Pillar-Edicts. 

Thus — The assimilation 0 f r to dental stops (which then 
become linguals) is a "Magadhism ”. 

Also Shab. sava — 

(a) True native form sa«r«— found several times in 
Mans, and few times in Shab. 

Sam — is a Magadhism — practically driving out. native 
Shab. savra. 

a. Shab. afhra — 

= native athra— -f ‘ Magadhan ’ atha. — 

b, Shab. and Mans. dhr<Mm,a— 

a cross bet. i. dhrama— + ii- dhamma. 
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c. mclhrUte (i.e. vardk) and mclhrayisati (i.e. 

mrdh—) show that r was not assimilated to an 

immediately following dh. 

But Magaclhisms hare largely usurped the places of 
the true native forms in Mans, and exclusirely in Shab. 
diyadha - — . ■ 

cf . AJP. ‘ Magadhisms ’ or crosses between ‘ Maga- 
dh isms’ and the true native correspondent to Indie, rt have 
ousted the vernacular correspondent in both Shab. and 
Mans. 

Examples of Buie {ii) 

^ravakarn ; ^ramaiia- ; Susrusa ; sahasra-; mitra-; 
parakramena; agrena ; vagrena ( i.e. vargena); athrasa 
{i.e. arthasa ) ; dbrama ( i.e. dharma ) ; etc. etc. 

{iiij vocalic r — 

— becomes ir, ordinarily, wr after labials (Shab 
kitram i.e. kitrani Mans, vudhrana, vtidhresu (i.e, wrdh-, 
Shb. mnigo i.e. murgo.) 

Note. All the other apparent products of Indie I 
than ir and ur in both Shab. and Mans, are either ‘ MSga- 
dhisms’ or blends of “ Magadhisms ” and native forms; I 
does not lingualise following dental stops in the true 
native foi’ms of both Shab. and Mans. 

{iv) h in the combination is assimilated — 
{bramana — .) 

{v) is retained. 

-aimffl-Mans. 

{vi) (S'm before i becomes SI*, cf. Buhler. 
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Note to (») Native ifm in Si .s completely ousted 
by “Magadhaiv’ tt ( written t ) exactly as native prati 
by ‘Magadhan’ pati in M. ( cf. Michelson, IE. xxxiii, pp. 
240, 251 ). 


Note to («■) The ‘ Magadhan’ loc. sing— — asihas 
largely taken the place of native —aspi in both Shb. and 
Mans. 

■ (Locative Siing. of a— stems taken from the prono- 
minal declension, *aspi, —*asmi, cf. Avestan— as 
opposed to Skt. — asmin.) 

(viz) SUV— and sa— become sp— ( spamikena cf. 
D.J. and K suvdmihena, 

S. — spasunam 

M. - spasma' 

M. — apagram K. Svagarn 
Skt. Svargam 

(Note to Tiii) Ace. to Miohelson as opposed to 
Johansson — 


— M. dnvadas'a — 
M. duve 
S. duvi 


are Magadhisms. 
cf. KalsI etc. 


{vii) viy and vy — become w 


( S. gerundive— tava— i.e. tavva-, e.g, vatavo 
Skt. vyaktavyhs [cf. Whitney, Skt. Gr. §964c. 
end ] : divani, Skt. diviyani. 
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Note. In Mans, the Magadhan crerundive— 
has usurped the place of native — tava— of. Praiike. it 
occurs a few times in Shah. 

{mii) dv — becomes b — 

— s. badaya — , a mistake for So <i^jsa — 
{ix) tv becomes tt — 

written #and tt ( gerund in i* Vedic 
tvi ; Skt tadatva—) 

(iv) my becomes mm ( s. samma— 

Skt. Samyak — ) 

(xi) Aryan (Skt. st. Av. st) and stth (Skt. stth, Av. 
st)- alike become 

S. (13th Edt) asta-: dipista— Skt. (a) dipista ; 

S. tistiti — Skt. *tisthitvi 

M. tistitu- *tisthitu 

(iri») nj— becomes written 

S. va?lanato 
Skt. vyanjanatas 

(xiii) d — is retained in the Iranian loan-word 
(xiv) Intervocalic/ becomes y. 

S. raya, samaye, kamboya-, kamboyesu, prayu- 
hotave. 

N. pra(yuho) taviye. 

Note. ■ 

Acc. to Johansson, (Shb. i, p. 177, 63 —of the reprint.) 
— uyanaspi (for his — asi)— 
cf. ujana— ujjana. 
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Acc. to Michelson. 

— is merely graphical for 
wjyma — i.e., to say that — 

—dy— in word composition hare a different 
history than —dy— when not in word compo- 
sition (per contra, note ryo, 

The' same holds true for the dialects of the Girnar, 
Bhauli, Jaugada and K. recensions of .the Fourteen 
Edicts : cf. 

G. nyanesu. 

■' ' ■■ D. (n) yan[asi]: 

J. K, — ayanasi , - 

' ■ ' as contrasted with 

G. aja 

Bh. aja Skt. adya, Vedic adya 

J. aja. 

K. aja 

The y is purely graphic for 

I, and j J, jj » jj ■ , 

— cf. Paliuyyana— , uyyaina— j.ajjaef. ITenry — Prdcis, 
section 87, 3. , 

E, Muller — Pali Gr. p. 49. 

Jacob; — Erz. see. 36.. . . 

■Windseh — Essay on Pali — (The transactions of 
theTnternationarCongi'ess of O-rientalists held at Algiers) 
ignores tne aboye fact when he takes Pali nyijma—ns a 
‘Magadhan’ relic. • ■ 
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In Prarkrit — d y— in word composition has the same 
history as — dy— when not in word composition, i.e. jj 
Magadhi yy. 

Johansson~y tor j in S and M. — a ‘ Magadhism 

wrong y never used for j in D. J. K. — of the 
Id-Edicts and B. J. E. X. — essentially similar 
to the ‘ Magadhan ’ original. 

Acc. to native grammarians y becomes y in MagadhI 
Prakrit. 

But Magadhi Pi'akrit has only two noteworthy 
agreements He. IV. 292 with the Magdhan dialects of 
the Asokan inscriptions — viz : — 

(0 1 takes the place of r Var. XI. 3 ; He. lY. 288. 
(ii) — e „ „ „ „ original ar ( — o in the other 

dialects). Var. XI. 40 ; He. 
IV. 287. 

But Magadhi Prakrit has one special agreement w'ith 
the dialect of the Girnar redaction, viz : ■ — 

(*) The Aryan (Skt. and sik (sth) fall together 

in s/. 

Acc. to Michelson — majura— =a ‘Magadhism’ cf. 

eorre.spondent in D. J. K. 

(arw) intervocalic h-~ 

■ —either lost or weakly pronounced. 
ct ia, M. niaa as contra. S . ma[ha]. 
(.'vvi) Indie, nik — 

in compounds 
ef. S. nik rr3amatu 
M. nikramamtuj nikramisu 
S. nikramanam 
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, , J^ote. Aec. to Johanssan — (Shb. ii, p. 17) — 

• ■ / ■ —erroneously places nihramisit in. tlie same 

category as diihuram S. [du] katarn, M. 

, . . , dukata 

(finalm graphically omitted). 

. Acc. to Michelson — r < r 

. [dix] kathrn and dukata= “ Magadhism ” 

d V ■- 'Cf. AJ.P ■ ■ 

cf . K, dtikatam ■ 

' -'-'Note the differencein dukatam, dukale afid nikharntu, 
hikhamisu, nikharaitha (possibly tha) vinikhamane. 
cf. D. & J. nikhamavu cf. Johansson, Shb: ii, . p. 89, 
•■-footnote 2. 

_ - ..Skab. joti — IcanidJiam — certainly a Magadhism shown by 

M. agi-^kamrlhani 
■ K.agi— kamdhani 

Dh. agi — kamdhSni ■ ' 

''ed!'. ; ; Gd agir— khamdhani ■ i d 

cf. the contrast with dukaram, dukatam 

Johansson — read G. agikamclhdni hut kh is 
absolutely certain efw Ep. Indica ii. 

. {xvii) ^ as the cqrrespondent of Indica clli - in S. iha 

' {os'ciii) Xudxc, uUhanam — ■' _ , . 

retained ( written uthanajin ) 

Note. The Ternacular terihination supports S. 
uthanami,e, . .. 

uthanain = Skt; utthanam. 
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Per contra note ‘ Magadlian endings — e and asi' in' 
M. uthaiie, S. ntlianasi, M. u [thanasi] 

These forms are certainly ‘ MagadKisms’ cf.' 
Michel son and Johansson. 

Johansson--S. nthanam = a ‘Magadhism’ — highly 
improbable. 

*.• tilha never fohnd in any of the Magadhhn; 
versions of the Fourteen- Edicts. ; 

Again the th of dhramadhi th anaye and dhramadhi- 
^^an (e) 

— not careless writing for th — shown by 
M. dhramadhithanaye 
dhramadhithane 
K. dhammadhithanaye 
These forms are ‘ Magadhisms.’ 

Cf. Johansson — Treatise on the dialects of the Shb‘. 
recension, op. cit. 

i pp. 165, .166 (51, 52 of the reprint) .168^ 
169 (61, 66) 170 (56) ; ii pp. 17, 18, 

On ‘Magadhan’ uthana— and G. ustana. — cf. Michel- 

son, 1. F. , 

(xix) Sc appears as e (graphical for co ? paoa) ; 

Note M. & ^.paella. (Buhler’s pachha ZDMG. 48, 44) — 

^ ^ xiiith Edict = Magadhisms,' cf. N. [pajeha 
(Buhler)fpa]chha. - 

(xx) the r of kerala - 

(a) The nom. sing. masc. of a- stems. ; 

— a few times apparently ends in— a cf. B. jcina 

(b) Original r-stems-become 
cf. pituna 

S. bhratunam, spasunam 

N. spasuna . ’ .. ' / 

S. & N. matapitusu. 
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(c) Nom. pill, of the cardiaal number -—oaiuro 

S. cature with ‘ Magadhan’ -5 for-o 

(d) The loe. plurals pamcastt 

[ — S. pa[mca]su 

M. pam[casu] and sasu- — 
by the analogy of «■ — stems 

(e) The genitive sing, of the first personal pronoun maha 

B. ma[ha] 

M. maa 

Note. The same form is found in Prakrit. Pisohel’s ex- 
planation (Gr. Section 418) that it corresponds to 
Skt. mahycm is phonetically difficult. 

Acc. to Michelson — maha is for ^niama by influence of 
*m(thyom. 

{i) ayo — asanom. sing. 

• — only ill S. 

Note. Acc. to Johansson— Shb. ii p. 46, — under different 
aeceutual conditions, — am becomes — ayi and — o 
in Shb. dialect, (doubtful ?) 

Acc. to Michelson — 

ayo — is, iov—ayani by the analogy of the nom. 
sing. masc. of other pronouns such as so, yo, etc. 

Acc. to Michelson— 

the form ayi is a hyper — Magadhism. cf. If. 
xxiv. p. 55. 

lyo — a blend of— native ayo and ‘ Magadhan 
iyain directly comparable to dramma — a cross 
between native dhrama — ^aud ‘ Magadhan 

dhanima — 
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Aoc. to Johansson — 

dArawo in Biihler EL Sh, xii, 6 — ^acc, sing, 
—but ace. to Miehelson — it is an error. 

Of. M. dhramatp- also numerous other acc. sing, of 

masc. a— stems in S, & M. 

On the gender of ayo cf. Johansson 1 . c. ii. pp. 34 (footnote 

2) 79 

lyayi in both M. & S. is a ‘ Magadism ’ 

(g) The peculiar optatives siyasu and hanxmyam — (M. has 

lacunas where the forms would otherwise occur) 

(h) gerund in tti (written ti) 

— corresponding to Vedic — tvl S. titUi 
M. darseti *darsayitvl 
(il Certain lexical features— 

such as afra, apagmtlw (M. has a lacuna in the 
corresponding passage), 

[On the etymology of apagratho, cf. Bilhler, ZDMO 
xliii, p. 174. 

S. menati (if not a blunder for ma — ) 
corresponds to Gothic mamjan. 

old Bulgarian meniti) 

S. joti- — Skt. jyotis— 

S. Tuta — -he. vutta, Skt. uptani 

S. vidhem — cf. Johansson, Shb, i. p, 134 20 . of the 

S. vracainti I’eprint. 

S. & K. tatham (Johansson, Shb. i. p. 164,40 of reprint. 
JVL vam=Skt., evam, Johansson Shb. i, p. 174 4 q 

c< Ti .. reprint, 

b. vo, Johansson u. pp. 44, 46. Franke, Pu. Skt. 

pp. 105, 151, as'amanasa, spasunam, yo, yamatro 
M. aaatasa, spasuna. 
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Note. S.-^o— , " " ’ ' ' ■■■V - 

Etymolog-y not, yet solyed 

; — Johans^^ i, pp. 154 156, 40 & 48 of the 

^ ’ 4 reprint— ) disproves Buiiler. 

, . Acc. to ■ Johansson^^yo stands for yasa— a double(t 
; , . / oi em — (farfetched?) 

Ago. to Miehelson — yo ■ ' 

' ' — is a fossilized nom. sing. masc. of Ka 

Of. M. & 10. yam corresponding to S. yo (not the 
particle) x, 21 

Similarly' S. so and ‘ Magadhan ’ se as.adTerbs' — are 
fossilized nona. sing, of sa— shown bv 
G. correspondent ta {*Jad) 

S. so and ‘ Magadhan ’ se treated by Johansson Shb. ii 

pp. 42 — 44 

' S.'cayo=ca + yo. . ^ 

Note. — S. yamatro — 

— for etymology, cf Johansson, Shb. ii. p. 98. 
Johansson goes to exira — Indie Indo-European 
languages to explain this difficult word ; occasion- 
ally one must do so to properly explain certain 
middle-Indio words. 

■ Aec. to Mich elson— y«7wa/ro — ya + mdtro — a 

. possessive 

adj. compound =“ as many as 
'Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra redactions ~ 

' much nearer to Sanskrit — than other versions of the 

Eourteen-Ed icts . 

Geographically, this is just vffiat one should expect. 

The dialect of S. & M. hardly belongs to the 
Middle-Indic stage of development. (Michelson). 
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B. SHB. AND MANS. OOMPAEED M' ITH: :GIR. 

The points of confact between the dialect dl; ^hb. aiid 
Mans, and the dialect of G. - 

— much more striking than between S. & M. — ' and the 
‘ Magadhan ’ dialects. ‘ ^ • - - - 

(i) Final -fls appears as -o. ' '/ d 

Note. In M. ‘Magadhan’— e has entirely wiped ont 

- ■ native-o 

(ii) 5'^ ~ is retained. - ‘ 

S. & M. nasti S. dhramasamsdave ' 

G. ~riastr" ■ G. dhaminasanistaTO 

; ■ S:' S. [ha]stino S. ristitena ’ ' " 

' “ H. hastine -' G'. Tlstatana etc. 

G. hasti— ■ 

(hi) the sound r. ' • - - 

(iv) the sound rj. 

M. dhramacarapa M. bramana , 

S. dhramacaraiiara- ' ■ " • 

D. dhanimacai-anam ■■ G. hratnhana' ' * * ' • 

Note. In Case — endings, n is replaced by re through the 
analogy of other words where dentahw is obtained 
phonetically. This is true for M. S. & G. There 
are a couple of cases where the same phenomenon 
takes place in suffixes- im the "dialefefc of Shb. cf. 
Johanssbn, Shb; i, p. 166 (52 of 'the reprint) 

Micheison, AdP. xxx, 1. c. '^*s ■ Ka [lan-gm] 
in Bilhler-s ed in 'El. ii. ' • ; . 

Aec. to Micheison a blunder ior gm'i^ha (Buhler) 

On Tambapamni — Micheison IP. xxiv. p. 55; 

Pitinika, 
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On BiiMer- s karanam in G. cf. Slichelson, l. c. p. 65. 

nn (written mn and u) from Indie ny-~ 

S. & G, amna— , ana — , 

M. ana — 

Note. In M.— doublets with, nn (written n) 
e.g. ana—, ana — , manati, manati. 

Similarly, M. punam, punam. 
but S. ptmam 

G. pumnam— Skt punyam. 

Miohelson — 

“I know no thoroughly satisfactory explana- 
tion of the doublets. The best, I can offer at 
present, is that as 11 and n alike were foreign to the 
dialect of the Magadhan scribe, he was careless in 
distinguishing the two or was ignorant of their 
proper usage. The forms witn n then are purely 
fictitious.” Tor the possibility of the principle, 
see Johansson, Shb. ii. p. 43. 

(t) jn becomes n initially and either nn or n medially. 

, ' S. natinam S. rana, rano 

M. natina G. rana. rano 

G. natinam 

Note. The alphabets of S. M. N. G. hinder us from being 
positive in the matter. Tor 
S. rana, rano, can be either ranna, ranno, r5na, rano 
(and conceivably, ranna, ranno,. 

G. rana, rano can be either rana, rano, ranna, ranno 
(it will be recalled that long vowels are not 
shortened before the consonants in the dialect of 
G.) 
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. , Pali and the various Prakrit languages poiiit to »» 
in the forms., ■ - . ... 

. > , . S. & M., anapemi - _ ■ ^ ■ 

S.— anapayami, anapitam . 

M. — anapita. - ■ ? 

S. — anapes’ anili; M.— ajiapayisati offer • some 
difficulty -yrhen contrasted with G. anapayami, 
anapitam, anapayisati. • i 

Aco. to Johansson— (Shh. i. p. 165, 51 of the reprint), i 
—initial a is long and n phonetically becomes 
n. We have the same phenomenon in Pali : 
e.g. ranna, ranno, yanno, anaijeti, anatti. 

In ordinary Prakrit jn becomes nn (initially p) in 
MagadhI and PaisacI nn. ■ ' 

O' 

Por the agreement of Pali with S. & M. in this point 
as opposed to G. note. 

Pali — birannam 
. ■ , . ■ S — [hli[ra]na — 

M.— bina (read hirana— ) 

. G.— Mraipna— 

(vi) 12 (written h) from Indie by 

S. & M. lealana — , . 

■ . G. kalaiia — ■ , . . , 

cf. Pali kallana — 

(vii) G'A is retained in the correspondents to Skt. 

Chavati ■■ . 

Skt. chuta — [as a participle] • - ' f 

S. M.— choti S. & M. chuta — ■, 

G.— chavati G. chuta-- 
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* Magadhan’ hoti has nearly everywhere usurped the place of 
wAiYQ dhoti in M. Similarly M/a — (written htita-) the 
place of eMfa-(written chiitd), hofu had everywhere taken 
the place of chotu. used in S. - 2 times, 
hoti... in G. — but predominant. 

fioii is a Magadhism— 

therefore D. J. & K. have hoti only as==Skt. chamti 
Similarly regarding and hotu. 

(ix) partial agreement is not assimilating. 
r to adjacent consonants 

S. & M. savratrai.e. sarvatra 
G. sarvatra 

S. & M. — parakramena 
G. — parakramena 
S. & G. priyo 
M. priye 

S. M. sramaiia — 

G. sramana 

Note. The law for the retention or assimilation of r in 
conjoint consonants in the dialect of S. is • r 
is retained after stops and sibilants, and before v ; 
is assimilated to following stops, sibilants, and 
nasals. Exceptions are ‘ Magadhisms*. 

(x) Indie ks becomes coh, initially (written ch in both 

cases) 

S. achati S. [chamjti 

G. achatim G. chati[in3 

(a) ty becomes c& (written c) 

S. apaca 
G. apacam 
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(h) initial y is retained in relative pronouns and adverbs 
frequently omitted in the ‘ Magadhan ’ versions : so 
either wholly lost in actual pronunciation or very 
weakly pronounced. 

Note to (x)— 

kk in G. S. & M. are ‘ Magadhisms ’ 
therefore in D, J. & K. — 'kkh (written kh, kh and 
not kkh of course initially) is the regular corres- 
pondent to Indie ks cf. Johansson, S. ii, p. 23. 

Aoc, to Johansson-— Biihler reads sam[chi] tena in ZDMG., in 
Ed. he reads samklutena. 

Johansson, Bartholoraae, and Michelson-rejeot Pischel’s 
‘ law Is Ayam zzh is reflected bz j jh in. middle 
Indio languages. 

(c) em'>P‘ not heowrt , — is the correspondent to Skt. evam. 

(d) S. rana, rano 

G- rana, rSno (and not — *jin) 

(e) maya (written maya in M. & S.) 

— as the insi sing, of the 1st personal pronoun 
(and not mamaya) 

(f) aham (and not hakam) — nom. sing, of the 1st per. 

pronoun. 

(g) y (and not h) in the ending of the 1st per. sing, of the 

Optative). 

S. vraoheyam, 

G. gacheyam 

(h) o— conjugation of karoti, prati (not in M.) and not Pali, 

corresponding to Skt. prati cf. Michelson, IE. xxiii, 

pp. 240-41. 
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(i) S. & M. la# — that s oonverts-a ■ following intervocalie 
s to s— is to be connected with G. law— ' r 
originars converts a following st to st. ' 

(«) (i) s. & M. st and G. st from Aryan stJi are to be 
brought into correlation— observe the retention Of 
the sibilant and the deaspii*ation in both cases, even 
■ ■ ■ if the final result is different. 

(h) S. M., & G;— Indie sth becomes st ' but ‘ Magadhisms ’ 
'by chance take the place of native sounds in S. & M. 
(1) G.— original ars and arsy become as (cf. Miehelson IE. 

xxxiv. pp. 53, 64) ■ • • - 

'V. ; & M. r is assimilated^ to an immediately, s after la 
- (Miehelson, AJT. xxx) '(Therefore problematic vov/el 
quantities and geminations are not distinguished in 
- dhe -Kharosthl . alphabet). . If-.the two are brought 
into rapport with one another the law would be 
r is assimilated to an immediately following s in the 
combinations ars and. arsy— S, M. & G. becoming 
;S'S(s) in S. & M. — and . 7 ’ ' 

ais — in G. ' ' ' ' ' 

Original ars remains in S. & M. but becomes m in G. 
Note. Gases where r is omitted are probably ‘ Magadhismsb 
; , Yet it is possible that the process which was completed 
in the’ case of ars was beginning to take place in the 
case of ars and hence the graphic fluctuation. ■ 

In S. & M. r is Assimilated before s but not before 
. , , other consonants. ' ' 

therefore s as well as r is a lingual coh^nailt, 
r would be more naturally assimilated to a^ consonant 
of its own class than other consonants. 
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As opj)osed to Johansson, Michelsou holds (ziJP.) 
— r is not assimilated to immediately . following 
dental stop in oui- dialect— nor are the ;,^ental stops 
converted in todingnal .stops by Ahe ipfluenee^^'pf the 
preceding n 

-A . ■ '■ ■''/r 

SHE.; AND ■ AcANS —QOMPAEEI)' WITH 
a ' , , KAL AND' ' ■.' " 

■Pbints of contact are few^ in number. ' , . ; 

I; . -{a) The-Contraetion of ayi to 

- S. & M. pnjetaviya ' : v. '.: cAP . 

; ^ K. pajetaviya'- - • ■ 5 - 

- 1 ' ■ - G.-puj^aya (a 'blunder "for pujetavya) 

S. lekhapesami - . -3 

K. lekhapesami. ( si o:- o'. 13 

M.-hapesati - S. [vadliejjfemth.anapesamti 
' ^ S'.[lmpes'atil A:':- S. aloe 6 ti :.i a.; 1 

■ ■> -G.'-hapesati A ' G. aiocetpa x.:. 

' ' A .. AI. .draseti- A, " ; ■ 

[ ' S. ' viietaviryalm V : ■ : S; ..prgitij'ddetaTp ; 

G. vijetavpm • - . ... ipatriyedetayG o ai 

'A;... a. a sG.’prativedefeivyam 
_ , . cf. Michelson, IP. xxiii pp. 240, 241.-^ ■ -- 'a' ,) 

,(b) The phonetic correspondent to Skt. maMwya—'^-. & M. 
0 -manusa, i,(?. manussa— ; ' ' . t ^ 

G. manusa— , i.e. mahnssa ' A ’ 

W- ^'^^^Gsa-r-, i.e. manussa' ’ , ■ ' ' - 3 -- 
^eyu ( and not ew)— as the ending of the 3 fd, person pi. 
of the optative active. ' p. . ■ ■ " , 
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S. & M. vaseyu, susruseyu 
M. sniaey[u], haveyu 
G. vaseyu 

K. suneyu, siisuseyii, huveyti,— ne 
i.e. (honeyu) 

Note to (a) 

In D. & J. ayi is uncontraeted ; as also in the 
‘ Magadhan ’ position of K. ‘ Magadhan ’ ayi for e has 
forced itself into several words in S. M. & G. 
ayi phonetically contracts to e in G. S. & M. under 
all circumstances. (Contrast the view of Johansson). 
The fact S. & M. are not always in agreement in the 
use of ayi & e distinctly points in this direction. 
T’or the principle involved, cf. Franke — Pali and 
Sanskrit, p. 109. 

Note to (b) 

Kv Manusa— is the true native word. 

J/a«Msa— 'in the Magadhan portion is due to the 
influence of ‘ MSgadhan ’ vmnisa — which is also 
found in the ‘ Magadhan ’ portion of K. This does 
not affect the fact that ‘ Magadhan ’ mwnisa — itself 
is a contanunation of manma — and puUsa — 

Cf. Michels on, IF. xxiii, p. 254ff. 

Conclusion 

It is an acknowledged fact that in Edicts i — ix — 
the dialect of the Kalsi recension is practically pure 
‘Magadhan,’ with but few traces of the native dialect. 
In Edicts x— xiv the local dialect is prominent, but 
‘Magadhisms’ are not infrequent. It is probably due to 
this that we are unable to point out more special points 
of contact of the dialects of S. M. G. & E. 
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(i) SHB. AND MANS.— COMP AEED WITH KAL. 

Pew special points of contact can be shown CTen if 
they existed. 

Therefore Edicts i — ix, — pure ‘ Magadhan ’ with few 
traces of native dialect ; 

Edicts X — ^xiv, — local dialect prominent but *M%a‘ 

dhisms ’ not infrequent 

Examples : 

(a) The contraction of ay a to a in the 3rd sing, indicative 
and 3rd pi. of the imperative of the Causative. 

S. M. K. — pujeti 

[S.— pat[r]ivedetu, M. pativedetu, 3d pi. m. graphi- 
cally omitted. 

S. & M. — aradhetu 
S. — aradheti K[pali]vedemtu 
M.- — ^aradheti S. roeetu 

S.>--vadheti K. locetu 

S. — anuneti 

Note. The contraction of aya in these forms is foreign to 
G. D. & J. of the 14-Edicts. 

Therefore uncontracted aya in S. M.f& K. = ‘MSga- 

dhisms ’ 

Exactly as — ayi remains uncontracted to e in S., 

M., G., K. 

Johansson (Shb. i, p. 141, 142 (27, 28 of the reprint) 
formulates a law determining circumstances 
when aya phonetically remains or is contracted 
to.e— 
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But. 1h.e ay erloo^s the priu 9 iple of ‘ Magadhisms ’ m 
explaining the apparent exceptions cmuneti included for 
cohveniehce. 

‘ ■ from kid iti— Johansson, Shb. ii, p. 52. 

(c) imam (written also ima in S. & M.) : 

j —as nom. acc. sing, neuter. . 

(d) . i-rrin the gen. sing. 

of S. M. etisa 

K. etisa (as shown by S. imim we should expect 
■ 'this ' ih Mans.- and the corresponding from in K., but 
‘Magadhisms ’ have usui'ped the place of native words.) 

f- : “h 

i ' j[5)' SHB. AKD MANS.-COMPAEED -WITH 

' BH. JAUG. & KAL. 

‘ It will probably always be a matter of dispute as to 
what are special points of contact between the dialect of 
the S. & M. redactions on the one hand and the dialects 
of the ‘ Magadhan ’ versions on the other.” Bor it is 
sometimes difficult to determine whether the / ’seeming 
? points of contact are not after all nothing more than 
‘ Magadhisms ’ in the S.' &’ M. Versions, In some cases 
- absolute tests are wanting ; and the matter becomes more 
" or less subjective.’ 

"Bor example:— . - - ^ ^ 

' ' ,. (^) gerunds in iw 

. . (hi the iy passive .. . , 

(c) cu but ’ in S. & M. 

, . . — are really .‘ Magadhisms and not special 

points of contact with ‘Magadhan’ versions. 
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Note. 

(a^ — Argameuts in favour of garuncls tu (in S. & M.) 

—as ‘ Magadhisms,’ cf. Michelson, JAOS., xxx, p. 82. 

(b) Arguments-- wbj passive in S. & M. — a ‘ Magaclhism’ 
— (i) otherwise we have to assume that iyi remained 

or was contracted to i in S. & M. under un- 
known conditions. 

(ii) Whereas iyi remains in D. & K. 

(iii) the present passive iy is the onlv present passive 

found in the dialects of the Pillar-Edicts. 

(iv) the fact that M. ara isu {i.e. arabhisu) corres- 

ponds to S. a [rabhji[yisu]. 

Miiigadhan s for native s should be obsei'Ved 
in the termination of both words. 

(v) Note too the Shb. passive harnafunti (hany — ) 

with active ending. 

(c) It should be noticed that cu (and not t u) alone is found 

in E. of tlie 14-Edicts as well as the various recen- 
sions of the Piliar-Edicts. 

The Ui of the D. of the 14-Edicts then would he a 
trace of the true local vernacular. 

This does not make it possible to declare cu, the phonetic 
equivalent of tu, as t before u remains in the dialect of 
the Eelhi-Sivalik version of the Pillar-Edicts, 
cf. tuthayatanani, Skt. tustyayatanani. 

On the etymology of cu, cf. Michelson IP, sxiii, p. 256ff. 

Michelsou ' — Mda in S. & M. — -a ' Magadhism ’ so also 
M. Mdm^ (if not a blunder). 
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The following are real points of contact and not 
‘ M^’adhisms.’ 

(a) The contraction of am to o in the correspondents to 

Skt. hliavati & bhavaki. 

Cf . M. S. bhoti D. J. & K. hoti, hotn 

S. bhotu 

(b) original vocalic m appears as a + a nasal 

cf S. M. atikraintarn 
D. J. K. atikamtain 

(c) the initial i of Hi is lost after immediately preceding 

vowels. 

(d) the dative sing, of ct-stems ends in -aye (written -aye 

in S. & M.) 

(e) the oblique cases in the sing, of a-stems end in-aye 

(written -aye in S. & M.) 

Note. Johansson’s exjilanation of (e) is w'rong ace. to 
Michelson. 

Acc, to Pischel— (Gr. d. Pkt. -Spraehen — ) 
aye phonetically = Skt. ayai. 

Por the use of aye (ayai) as gen. sing, no question 
wall be raised. 

The use of aye as inst. sing, is thus to be explained. 
* iyas and * iya, the gen. & inst. sing, of i-stetns 
respectively phonetically fell together in * iya ; 
likewise * uvas and * uva of the u-steins, after the 
syncretism of the gen. u dative, iye did duty as 
a gen. also: now' as iya has the function of both 
gen. & inst., iye was made to serve as an inst. 
Hence aye of a-stems also was used as an inst. 
It would be possible to assume that aye simply 
levelled aya. 
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Another platisible hypothesis : 

the inst. was levelled 'to aya by influence of 
the gen. sing, aya ( ay^s) ; when aye came to be 
used as a gen. it also was used as an inst. 

As a matter of fact all the above forces may have played a 
part in bringing about the result. The original loe. sing., 
whatever it may have been, was simply wiped out in favour 
of aye. For aya in the obilique cases of a-stems in Pali, and 
in the Girnar redaction of the Fourteen-Edicts ; as well as 
in the dialects of the Pilla-Edicts (of. Michelson— Girnar 
Dialect.) The dat. sing, of a-stems in aye is simply 
borrowed from the a-stems. Pischel saw the possibility 
of this explanation but rejected it on insufficient grounds 
(Gr. d. Pkt. Sprachen). 
of. Michelson, IF. xxiii, p. 243. 

(f) sanitam as a nom. sing, of the present participle 

(written samta once in Mans.) 

(g) similarly S. & . 

(written also karafani iri both S. & M., 
harata in S) K. halcimtam (written also 
kalamta, kalata). 

(h) the optative siya (written siya in S. & M.) 

In these dialects the nom. sing, neutre of a-stems is 
frequently replaced by the nom. sing. mase. s- -o, 
s — 0 , In M. ‘ Magadhan’ -e replaces 

D. J. K. -e native -0 

(i) The vocalism of ueavuca- {written, ueavaea— in S. & M.) 
—in the dialects of J. D. & K. deserves mention in con- 
trast with G-. ueavaea- (reading of J. in ASSI.) 
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II. MAG. ORIGIN AL—AND ITS TRACES. 

(1) The dialect of the ‘ Magadhaa ’ original of 
the S. & M. redactions of Asokas Eonrteen-Edicts was 
essentially the same as the dialects of the Dhauli, 
Jaugada and KalsI recensions of these edicts, the Delhi — 
Sivalik version of the Pillar-Edicts, etc. These are 
styled ' MagadJum ’—therefore 

(a) Indie r appears as ^ 

(b) original final — as becomes e in all of them. 

But the term ‘ Magadhart — must not be confused with 
the ‘ Magadhi’ — of the Prakrit grammarians. 

Because Magadhi has a number of special features not 
shared by the dialects called ‘Magadhan.’ 

Kalsi— is essentially ‘ Magadhan’ but has some very marked 
characteristics of its own. 

cf. Eranke — Kalsi (edicts i — ix, — pure Magadhan edicts, 
— xiv,— local peculiarities prominent. 
Other ‘ Magadhan ’ dialects ditfer from one another in a 
few minor points. 

( 2) HOW MAG. TRACES IN SHB. AND MANS. 
ARE TO BE RECOGNIZED. 

(a) Where we have two products in the S. & M. redactions 
from one Indie sound (or two combinations of sounds 
corresponding to one Indie combination), and two 
inflection from when we find one of these products and 
one of the inflectional forms— and no other phonetic 
product or inflectional form— in the Danli recension, etc. 
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corresponding to the same Indie sound (or combinations 
of sounds) and inflectional form — then the phonetic 
product or inflectional form found in the S. & M. redac* 
tions but also in the Dhauli version, etc. is to be considered 
as due to the dialect of the ‘ Magadhan ’ original. (The 
same principle holds good in determining the ‘Magadhisni’ 
of the Girnar version of the Fourteen-Edicts, etc ) 
Example : — 

In D. J. K. (Eourteen-Edicts) and the various redactions 
of the PiUar-Ediets — Indie r becomes I 

S. & M, n_vast majority of cases) Indie r remains r 
S. & M. (few isolated instances) Indie r becomes I 
therefore S. & M. isolated instances r becoming I — due 
to the ‘ Magadhan ’ original cf. S. & M. sa/a-Skt. sarar-) 

ef . mva — 

S. mnra — (graphically for sarva — )=Skt. satot- 
S. also sava — (graphically for savva—) 

B. & J. only safa-— 

therefore sav— of S.=due to ‘ Magadhan ’ orignal. 

— this supported by the fact that M. has only sawa— as 
Skt. sarva. 

ef. locative sing, of fl-stems in — asi is a ‘Magadhism’ 
• -—while Aspi is native to S. ^ 
cf. Optative pe/iofPi in M. is a ‘ Magadhism,’ cf. Eranke, 
1. c., 114 

(b) It is a well-recognized fact that in the Mansehra 
redaction certain ‘ Magadhisras ’ have completely 
supplanted the native forms. 
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Examples:—- 

(a) The ‘ Magadlian ’ gerundive termination tarya— 

has completely usurped the place of the native 
tava, 

(b) similarly— in the weakest cases of raja that 

of native — n— 

(c) ‘ Magadhan ’ — e for Indie — as is found to the 

exclusion of native — o. - 

. These cases are more certain by the testimony of the 
S. redaction. "Without this we would be forced into 
believing these ‘ Magadhisms ’ really represented the true 
dialective forms of M. Similarly certain ‘Magadhisms’ in 
S. usually considered as representing the true dialect, have 
in reality, either totally or very nearly ejected the true 
vernacular forms, the evidence for this to be found in M, 

Another salient feature of these ‘ Magadhisms ’ — 
. .sometimes only parts of a word show Magadhan influence : 
Examples: — 

S. spagam, savatra 
M. kayana, pakaraiiasi 

Spagam—is for native spagraaji (so M \ gt' graphically for 
' rgi Skt. altered by ‘Magadhan’ svagam, 

[g graphically for 
■ J. & K. svagarp. 

D, svagasaj . - ■ 

I r savatra — is for sawmifra (so M. always) 
influenced by ‘ Magadhan ’ 

(so D. & J.) • 

hay ana— i^iorhalana— 
palcaramsi—hiov praliciram^^i- 
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Allied to ‘ Mflgadlian ’ influence on part of a word— 
is tbe cm-ioiis blend found in (a few times in 

S. & M.) dlirarnnia — 

—clhrama («.e. dliarma — ; Skt. dliarma— , 
regular form of S, & M. used many 
times) 

+ ‘ Magadlian ’ dhc0nma—{J). J. E. and different 
recensions of Pillar-Edicts). 

-Llius far only the ‘ Magadhisms * which have previously 
been recognized as such with the exception of the loc. 
sing, in — asi, as contrasted with that in ■ — cispi. It will 
be noticed that ‘ Magadlian ’ influence has been shown, 
mostly ; — 

(a) in the consonantism of words and 

(b) in tlie vocalism of the final syllables only. 
3iiehelson s Theory 

There is no reason why we should not find 
‘ Magadhan ’ influence. 

(cf. B. above) in the vocalisms of syllables other than 
final. (Eranke— recognizes this principle.) (cf. 
JAOS. xxx). 

Example: (i) (G. xivth Edict) 

The native word corresponding to Skt. hhamti is 
‘ Magadhan ’ hofi found 3 times, 
therefore ‘ Magadhan ’ influence in the vocalism 
of a syllable other than final. 

That aoiff is a ‘ Magadhism Ms certain ; therefo^^ 

is the invariable correspondent to ^U. Uavati 
in D. J. & K. 
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‘ Magadhan ’ lioti replaced mkiYQbhoti in S. 2 times. 

„ „ praetically wiped out native form 

occurring but 05ioe at xii. 9. 

[Note. In Pali we have the doublets bhavcdi and hoH : 
but this is a case of dialect-mixture exactly as in 
the case of attha — , attha— (Skt. artha — ), cf. 
p. 297. Windisch has properly emphasised the 
fact that Pali is a literary language only, and 
does not represent any one vernacular ] . 

(ii) gurti-stmisa G. xiii. 3 ; 

cf. B. sususa (i.e. sussusa) 

The native word is susrusa, iv. 7 (twice), x. 2, xi. 2. 
[Observe also D-S sususai/a at vii. S (twice) as contrasted 
with sumsdya at B-S. i. 4;, Allahabad 1 — 2 ; susilsaya at 
Kadhia i. 3 ; Mathia 1 — 3. 

The dialect of the Vllth-edict of the B-S version of the 
Pillar-Edicts differs somewhat from the other edicts of this 
text. Cf. IE. xxiii, p. 24!8. 

We have short u of G. & B-S. as opposed to the long u of 
other Aiokan dialects and Skt. Ct. hio. 120, JAOS.l 
(hi) Susrusa at G. iii; 4— is a blend of the dArahwaa-type 
(see above) [susumsa at G. xiii. 3 is a blunder for sususa. 
i.e. sussusa with ‘Magadhan’ -s- for -sr.] 

( 1 ) INBIC SIBILANTS S s; s. 

It is conceded by all that in M. & S. of the 14-Edicts- 
exist symbols for the sibilants s, s, & s. 

The question is : — 

(a) Are these symbols merely graphic representatives 
of one sound, dental s : 
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(b) If the three sibilants are really native to the dia- 
lects of the texts (S. & M. -Id-Edicts) how do they 
correspond to the Indie sibilants ? 

(a) (i) Senart [ JA., Juillet-Aout, 1886, pp. 74, 15 ]. 

all 3 sibilants used indiscriminately therefore 
stand for dental s. 

(ii) Johansson, [ Shb. section 14, 18, 48 j. 

— supports Senart’s view : though ( end of See. he 
queries if it may not be that only the palatal and 
lingual sibilants have fallen together. 

(b) (i) Eranke [GN. 1895, p. 538 

—declared that the use of the 3 sibilants in M. & 
S. was as a whole i a accordance with the etymo- 
logy of a given word, does not say that M. & S. 
actually possessed 3 distinct sibilants s, s, s : the 
sibilants had indeed fallen together in one sound, 
i.e., s., but tlie correct historical spelling had in 
general been maintained : he is hostile to Senart’s 
theory of historical and learned spelling in the 
inserr. of India [ cf. BB. xvii, p. 86ff. ; Pali 
und Sanskrit, p. 53, footnote 10 ]. Later in ‘ Pali 
und Sanskrit’ he definitely ascribed all 3 sibilants 
to M, & S. ; but in certain cases dental s stood for 
Indie s, s, s, cf. pp. 64, 55 and 93. 

Michelson’s criticism of Eranke. 

(i) No phonetic law or laws ate stated that govern 
the unusual correspondence in these oases, save 
that M. & S. sf correspond to Skt. sfh. (ii) Why 
is it loc. plural at S. xiii. ^-yaeu 
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hut loc. plurals-fl?»#efM, si’amaua-, pasu 

Priyadrasim etc. 

but dental s in anusocan [ am ], S. xiii. 2. 

(iii) The charge of promiscuous use of the sibilants-not 
disproved. 

(iv) Franke was on the right track. 

(b) (ii) Michelsou — 

(1) M. & S. of the Fourteen Edicts do possess 3 

sibilants s, s, s 

(2) These sibilants s, s, s —do correspond as a whole 
to the Indie sibilants of the same class. 

(3) But there are certain phonetic laws which have 
a modifying influence. 

(4) Johansson anticipated these phonetic laws but 
was doubtful whether they were a graphic re- 
presentation or a phonetic process ; in one case, 

the treatment of s-f-i, u ( ii, p. 5 ) both 
Johansson, and Sorensen (cf. Om Sanskrit, 
p. 286 ) and Franke ( Pali uud Sanskrit, p. 98 
—were wrong the first entirely, the second and 
third partly. Sorensen— held that S. & M.— 
possess 3 sibilants s, s, s but gave away his case 
by admitting that these were used ineonsis- 
tentiy ref. the French resume. 

( 5 ) The dialects of S. & M. are more archaic than 
the rest. Thus— 

Indie >* is not assimilated to an immediately 
preceding or following mute or sibilant, an 
immediately following nasal or m— whereas in 
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G . — T is kept after an immediately preceding 
n mute or sibilant and before an immediately 
following ii : but is assimilated to an immedi- 
ately following mute, nasal, or sibilant : in 
E.D. & J. an Indie r is assimilated to an im- 
Sis redactions mediately preceding or following mute or sibi- 
EdWs " ^ lant, an immediately following nasal or «<. 

Apparent exceptions to the above are ‘ ^"iga- 
dbisms’. 

vara — found 8 times in S. and 7 times in M. 

=Skt. Tarsa — ( no other correspondent ) 

S.M. Kasati and kasamti=* karsiati and karsianti ) 

respectiyelly : (=Skl. karisyati and karisyanti) 
no other correspondents. 

— it would seem as if in the case of-ars-and arsi, the r was 
assimilated, and the forms cited accordingly to those 
proper to the dialects of M. & S. 

If we had vasa — alone to deal wdth, we might attribute 
the lack of an r to the influence of the ‘ Magadhan’ origi- 
nal especially if vrasa, i.e. mrsa at S. iv. 10 were certain 
cf . pasamt^a — ^beside prasanii^a— (i.e. pars — in M. S. 
( It so happens that the anusvflra is graphically omitted 
in M.' ■ ' 

But it should be noticed that the so-called ‘ Magadhan* 
versions have hachati and leachcmti respectively as the 
correspondents to hasciti and kfisctimti. There can be no 
qu'^stion, therefore, of, at any rate, direct ‘Magadhan’ influ- 
ence on kasafi and kasaniU. It is of course possible to 
assume that knsati and kasamti are hyper-Magadhisms, 
and unless this is done it is diiflcult to map e assuming 
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the phonetic law suggested above, If it is queried why 
«/ s is treated differently than ars, the reply is that in the 
Girnar recension of the Fourteen-Edicts ars and ars are 
also treated differently cf. Michelson, IF., xxiv, pp. 63-64 
aiad JAOS. XXX. 

The fact that r is retained before consonants, is dis- 
guised by the writing of Shb. and Mans.; e.g. dhrctma- 
is merely graphical for clharma, drasana for darmna- 
smra- io’c sarva-, athra for artha-, vrachaspi for varchaspi 
(cf . Skt. varcas-) etc. There are some who deny that in 
these: cases r was really pronounced immediately before 
the other consonant, and atSrm that the spelling indicates 
the true pronunciation. For the literature on this point 
see Johansson, Der dialect der sogenanten Shahbazgarhi 
redaction, sections 4 and 17. Buhler, EJ., i, p. 17, 
should also be consulted. I am briefly pointing out why 
in my opinion this view is untenable. Why is ?• treated 
differently before dental and guttural mutes thauit is 
...before palatal and labial mutes ? Observe Mans, vadhrite 
(Skt. vardhita-), vagrena (Skt. va:g':t},n), vracbaspi 
j ^transfer to the a- declension, cf. skt. varchas-), Shb. 
grahhagaraspi, Mans, grobhagarari (Skt. garbhdgdra-). 
This puzzling divergence vanishes if a nearly graphic 
caprice is assumed ; i.e that stands for vardhUe 

vrachaapi for mrchaspi, etc. For why have we prnva- as 
the correspondent to Skt. piirva-, but s'lvra- as the 
equivalent of Skt. sarva- at Shb. vi. 16 ? How is 
this apparent doublet of mvrit- to be explained ? It is 
absolutely certain that srava- corresjjonds to Skt. sarva. 
The only way of the ditfleulty is to assume that pftwa- 
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is merely graphical for purvcir-, and that savra- and 
snroa - are merely orthographic vari mts to express srava-. 
Observe also Mans. Tcrata- -crje corresponds to Skt. 
Mrtavya-, and Shb. Idtri to Sk'. llrti', similarly Shh. 
vistritena =Skt. vistllena, and Shb. Mtram — Skt. 

These are only explicable on the \]\Bor j ihoi hr atriDiye 
kitri, vMritena, and kitram are merely graphical for 
kartaviye, kirti, vistritma and kirto.m respectively. Otber- 
wise we wonld have a perplexing different phonetic treat- 
ment of r before the same sound, namely t. Mans, dridh 
at vii. 33 is highly instructive if the true reading. It is 
a blunder for dridha- or dklhra-, in either case merely 
graphical for (Skt. drdha-) as is sbown by Gir. 

dadha-. Mans karta- (Skt. kota-) at V. 24 is also very 
weighty in this connection. Similarly patri on the VI. 
Edict of Shh. (for prati elsewhere) is pertinent evidence 
in showing that the consonant to which r is attached is 
only a matter of graphic convenience. The fact that at 
Mans. V. 24 w'e ha.\e 'oyaprata as the correspondent to Shb. 
viyapatra at V. 13 is a decisive argument in favour of 
this view. Their Skt. counterpart is rydpltas and they 
can only be explained as both being merely graphical for 
viyaparta. 

There are some who will cite Pali gadrab%a-{%'ki. 
gardahka-) in support of the contention that Mans. 
spagram etc., represents the real pTonunciation. It is 
quite true that aoc. to Pali phonetics wdro should expect 
* gaddabha- or * goddabha- as the cori’ospondent to Skt. 
gardabha- and gadrabha- must bs a loan-wmrd from some 
dialect in which metathesis of r preceding consonants 
took place. I do not deny that such dialects may have 
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existed,, but I deny that evidence of the Shahb. & Mans, 
redactions warrants us in assuming that this phen''menon 
oeeurred to the dialects of these two texts. 

Whereas in the dialect of the Girnar yersion of the 
14 -Edicts Indie r is kept after an iniraediately preceding 
mute or sibilant and before an immediately following v, 
but is assimilated to an immediately following mutes riasal, 
or sibilant; and in the dialects of the KalsI, Dhauli and 
Jaugaffa recensions of the 14-Edicts as well as in the dia- 
lects of the six redactions of the Pillar-Edicts Indie r is 
assimilated to an immediately preceding or following mute 
or .sibilant, an immediately following nasal or ». (Apparent 
exceptions to the above ai’e ‘Magadhisms’. 

The modifyins: phonetic laws hinted at above are; — 

(1) Initial ^ is dissimilated to s if t he next syllalde 

begins with s. 

(2) Medially between vowels sis assimilated to a 

preceding s. 

( 3 ) Corresponding to Aryan st(h) fSkt. st (h)] we 
have st. (v) Note. G. Sh. & Man. have a nuinber 
of points in common as opposed to the dialects 
of the other versions of the Ediets-cf adv. evani 
while Ealsi etc. hevem. 

—pron. while KalsI, Dh. & Jang. 
as nom. sing. fem.-KalsI etc. 

( 4 ) sc (except in rsi [cf. Erankej (i) being assimilated 
to the preceding s) and s (ii) become ss, ofe mrse 
written s. [Frank e & Sorensen are wrong in 
assuming tha.t s (not ss') is the phonetic product 
Magadhi Prakrit ma«?{SSfi(-(Skt. manusya-) is 
convincing proof of this. 
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Note. Ago. to Jobaassou, ( Shb. i, §20 ) e^isa= Indie * 
etasija, the intermediate stages being * etasya* 
e^asya, ^vhence etiss'i (the s of etisa is merely 
graphical ). Johan, doubtful. Therefore granting 
that the Shb. & Mans, had stress-accent ( "which 
Michelson assumes ) it does not necessarily follow 
that a system of initial accentuation was in Togue. 
Michelson supposes the system to be of Classical 
Skt. and believes, from the evidence of Pali and 
Prakrit, that the i of and wmsa is due to 
the analogy of the corresponding feminine 
genitives. 

There remains, however, a small number of cases in 
which a dental sibilant takes the place of an Indie lingual 
or palatal one. These have thus far remained unexplained 
except by the assumption that the 3 symbols for s, s, sail 
really represent one sound, namely, s. Yet a simple solution 
is readily to be found; they are due to the influence of the 
‘Magadhan’ original. This is certainly correct as 3 Indie 
sibilants become dental s in the dialects of the Jaug. and 
Dhauli redactions of the 14-Ediets. (See Michelson p, 284) 
the dialect of Kalsi is essentially ‘Magadhan’ in edicts i-ix. 
So in the matter of the sibilants, with a tew exception, in 
these edicts the dialect of K. agrees ndth the dialects of 
J. (& Dh. 

( a ) Oases in which we find s-for s. 

Shb. 1. ’i-alrdblili^yisu] 

Mans. 1. ^—a\ra\.au 
(i) KalsI — aldbhiyisu 
J.— (a) lahh {i)yisu 
Db.— fS] 
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(ii) Mans. iy. B an<ii\lo\cayisv > — a well-known blunder 

for *alo — 

K . — alocayim 
Dh..—aloGayis{u) 

J. — alocoyi — 

per contra noielooe [s] Shb. IV. 10 

(iii) Mans. viii. 3-1— -/tMSM 

KalsI 

Delhi — Sivalik husu 
per contra Shb. ahhovasu. 

(iv) Sub. xiii. 4 yesu 

Edicts xi-xiii are lacking in J. & Dh. & so a 
direct check is lacking: but as the loc. pi. of 
a — stems ends m-esu otherwise in them as well 
as in K. in edicts i-ix, it is certain that yem is 
a ‘Magadhism’, for the loc. pi. of a-stems other- 
wise invariably ends in-esu in tho Mans, and 
Shab. redaction. 

(B) Cases in which ‘ Magadhan ’ s appears for native s. 

(i) samacariyam — Shb. xiii. 8 

Shb. xiii. 2. 

(ii) In Shb. xiii. 12— [s] ramarati o, , 

Mans. xiii. 13 — [s]rama[ratij 

there is a blend of native * srama- and ‘ Maga- 
dhan’* Sama-, ef. Shb. and Mans, dhramma- as 
a blend of native dArama- and 'Magadhan’ 
dhmima-. Shb._ 2 ^«m^* and Shb. = blend 

of the same type. Of. IE. xxiii, p. 240, and 
A. J. P. p. 295 Vol. 1909, Examples where 
Indie (and native) sr- remains one Shb. & Mans, sramana-, 
Shb. srwtieya, Mans, Shb. & Mans. — sravakam. 
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The correspondents to Sresthif- offer some difficul- 
ties. One expects * sresta - and this only as the phonetic 
equiralent in ten dialects of Shb. & Mans, In point of 
fact, hou'erer, this never occurs: we have Shb. sresUt,-. 

Shb. & Mans, stretha-, i.e. sresta-mati at Shb. 1. 2 
[sr] eth[amj at Shb. iv. 10, sre[th]e at Mans, iv, 17. 
The til of the last two is an undoubted ‘ Magadhism ’ (see 
Johansson, Shb. ii. p. 17, as is also the final e of sreTthe] 
(cf. K. sethe, Dh. se[the\ {ai. K, §ethe,T)h.. se[thej). 
It is natural therefore to suspect that in all 3 cases the 
initial sr- is a blend of native sj-- and ‘ Magadhan ’ s-. 
The fact that seste of the O. text has ‘ Magadhan ’ 
initial s- for natives?’- as well as ‘Magfjdhan ’ final -e 
for native -am makes for the same. 

(iii) One case in which ‘Magadhan’ ss (written s) 
appears for native ss (which of course would 
be written s) in place of Indie -si- -viz. 

Mans, xiii-ii— 

KalsI — amwidliiyisamti. 
per contra note Shb. 

Note. Shb. xii — hadaya — - 

Acc. to Michelson — an error for * badasa- : 

[cf. Johansson, Shb. i> p- 142] • 

Ace. to Franke - : found twice, 
but aeo. to Michelson s is never changed into y. 
With these restrictions Shb. & Mans, sibilants correspond 
to the respective Indie sibilants. 
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(2) IlfDIO rth. 

(i) Mans, retains Indie rth as rth, naturally written thr. 
cf. Biihler — El. athra- (l7 times) - for Skt. artJia~ 

nirathriija (once) exactly as if 
* nirarthy- occurred in Skt. as 
miarthya— does. 

Thus in Mans, athra-, and athra- only = Skt. artha- 

(ii) Shab. — though essentially akin to Mans. — 

— uses thr for Indie thr- only once : Gt. ath'asa 
iv. 10 - the regular correspondent to Skt. is 

atha- {i.e. attha used 16 times. 

(iii) Dhauli and Jaug. and six redactions of the Pillar 
Edicts- invariably use atha- (i.e, attha-)=^'kt. artha- 
thereforeShb. atha is a ‘ Magadhism ’ and athrasa is the true 
native form. 


As a parallel where ‘ Magadhisms ’ occur in Shb. but not 
in Mans. 

cf. Shb. and sam- ouw. . 

ma Mms. onlj savra - 

(1) If Shb. is a ‘ Magadhism ’ 

then athra yi. 14 is a blend of native athra (m) final m 
often omitted - and ‘ Magadhan ’ 

(2) Similarly ix. 18 is 

— a blend of native wraif/iHi/am 
and ‘ Magadhan ’ 

(3) Of. also supathrayei. 2. 

Mans. V. 23 and Shb. v. 12 amthesu = Skt. mr^tha 
and not = Skt, amrtka-. 
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cf, Dliauli anMhem (witli long a- and dental Jft) 
KalsI mialhesu ;in corresponding passage) is a 
blunder as are also — 

dhanimamisathiye iv. 10. 
dhmhmanusathi viii. 23. 
laja X. 28. 
lajind xiv. 19. 
vimanadasana iv. 9. 
pmmidani xii. 31. 
madhuliyaye xiv. 22, 

Shb. vi. 14 a athahmmmi is a misprint for atha- : 
of. ZDMG. xliii, p. 147. 

Sbb. ix 20 [altham '^altham, is an error for athaih 
— induced by [a] tha (Skt. at/ia) is the preceding 
sentence as conversely we have atham for a tha in 
the corresponding sentence of the Kalsi text by 
the influence of atham (Skt. arthant) in the next 
sentence. In this case we are but linguistically 
concerned with the Shb. [a]tham. 

MieheLson’s criticisms of Johansson. 

Acc. to Johansson — Dialect of the Shb. redaction 
i, pp. 165, 167, 168, 187, 188 (61, 53—4, 
73 — 4 of reprint) and ii, p. 25. 

Indie rth became rth (with lingual tb) in Shb., the r 
probably not completely sounded, therefore liable 

(i) to be omitted graphically ; but r was not wholly lost 

as shown by the fact that rth was often written thr. 
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Criticisms. In Sbk occurs only twice. 

Johansson’s assumption (p. 165) that ir. 10 

is for athrma (with, lingual 0) would make the 
instances 3, but this assumption is wrong, therefore 
con-esponding Mans, is rnfAmsa. 

If became rth in Mans, one expects 'dhrasa at least once. 
But this is not the ease; athra- (with dental th) 
and this only = Skt. artha- in Mans. 

(ii) Johansson . — atham due to the influence of the 
‘ Magadhan ’ original. 

Michelson; — J. is wrong, therefore afAa- only 
(in the Dhauli, Jaugada of the 14 Edicts and six 
recensions of the Pillar Edicts) — Skt. artha- 
Hence (i.e. a#Aa-) was certainly the form native 
to the ‘ Magadhan ’ dialect : Cf. Intro, p. 167 (63 
of reprint part i.) 

(iii) , Johansson : — athra- and athrar- (i.e. artJia- and ariha-- 

respectively) should be compared to Pali attha-, 
and atha-ii.Q. attha-) with Pali attha- 
Michelson’s criticism — ’ as^Arand tlir are not the 
same the fi.rst comparison falls to the ground. And 
as atham occurs only once, and may be an error- 
the second also falls to the ground. 

(iv) Johansson — Pali attJm- and nttlia were originally 

dialectic doublets and later mixed or both forms 
are of the same dialect by the operation of 
certain phonetic laws ? The nature of the 
accent, acute or circumflex may have had a 
modifying influence, and so caused the dialects. 
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Michelson — attha -^ — (of coarse writtea atlm-) in this Girnar 
receiisionofthel4Edicts~Skfc.fflr^&a — 

(written only, in the Dh. and 

Jang, of the 14 Edicts and Six Pillar Edicts 
therefore Pali and attha- are due to 

dialect mixture. Cf. Windisch, Transactions 
International. Cong. Orient, 14, Premifere 
Section, pp. 279, 280. 

Michelson — attka- and (written of coarse and 

e^/?a-respeetively) occur in KalsI of the 14 Edicts. 
By this is to be interpreted that the form 
proper to the native dialect is atthn-, and 
is a ‘ Magadhism ’. 

Gf. Eranke, Pali und Sanskrit, p. 109. 

Incidentally it maybe remarked that we know 
nearly nothing concerning the accentaal system, 
or systems, of most, of the dialects of the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka. But. the accentual system 
of Badhia, Mathia, and Bampurva Pillar Edicts- 
was identical with or closely resembled, that of 
Classical Skt. At any rate, the accent was 
stressed, and the ultima, was unaccented. For 
final -a- whether origiHally final, or final by the 
loss of a final consonant — is regularly shortened 
in these dialects except in the cases of un- 
accented mo'aosyllables, and before enelitiyos 

and postpositives. The same with P^uminindei 
and Nigliva Pillar inscr. cf. IF. xxiiipp. 219-271 
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(3) INDIC rdh 

Mans, retains the Indie rdh written dlir (twice) 

—vadhrite (Skt. vardliita-) iy. 15. 

vaihrayisati (Skt. mrdhayisyati) iv, 15. 

But more often ‘ Magadhan ’ ddh (written of course dh)ddh 
shown by Pali yaddhito — Skt. mrdMfas ; etc. 
replaces the natiye sounds. 

— vadMte, iy. 12, iv. 14 

pavadliayisamti (Note too ‘ Magadhan ’ initial 
p- for natiye pr-) iy. 16. 

—vadhayati 'sM. 4i. 

That these are ‘ Magadhisms’ is demonstrated by the 
fact that — rdh becomes (Idh (written dh) in 

— Dh. & Jang. (14 Edict), Delhi-Siy., Delhi- 
Mir., Allaha, Radhi., Mathia (Pillar Ed.) 
and there are no other correspondents in these 
dialects. 

Examples: — 

/— vadhite — Dh. iy. 12, iy. 16 ; 

— vadliayi8{(>)ti — -Dh. iy. 16: 

— pamdlmyisamU — Dh. iy. 17 : 

— mdhite — .Taug. iy. 14, iy. 18 : 

— pam{(Jhayisamti) Jang. iv. 19. 

— vadhifa (= vardhita — Delhi-Siy. i. 6 : 

Allaha. i. 3 : 

Radhi. i. 4 : 

— (= Skt. vardMia) Mathia. i. 4 : 
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— mdhati {= ^'ki. mrdluiti) Delhi-Siv. ir. 20 : 

Delhi-Mir. iv. 15 

Allaha. iv. 19 

Eadlii. iv. 23 

Mathi. iv. 27 

In Rampurva Pillar Edicts we have lacunas where we 
w^ould otherwise find correspondents. But it is absolutely 
certain that this recension agrees with the other recensions 
of the Pillar Edicts. Eor the Indie rth is the same in all 
six redactions of the Pillar Edicts. 


It is curious that ‘ Magadhisms ’ in rdh Mans, 
native ; not so in r^/i. 

But Girnar is still more exaggerated. 

In Gir. native ddli (written dh) for Indio rdh occurs 
only once— >cf. vadhuyisamti, iv. 9 : otherwise ‘Magadhan’ 
cjdh (written dh) cf. 

—mdhito iv. i : 

— (observe also ‘ Magadhan ’ -e) iv. 6,iv. 7 : 

— vadhayisati, iv. 7: 

— md^inyati xii. 4 ( Skt. vardhayati ) 

It is undoubted that the single ddh is the true native cf. 
Indie in Gir. 

In KalsI — Indie rdh becomes ddh (written dA) 

and ddh (written dli) 
therefore ddA is native 

ddA is ‘Magadhism’. 

In Shb only ‘Magadhisms’ occur, 
cf. vadhito, iv. 7 : 

— vadhite (Note ‘ M%adhan-er) iv. 8. 

— m4hitamiv»9: 



— m4hmiti iv. 9 : 

(written rill) can never be native 
therefore Shb. and Mans, agree essentially. 

In Mans, is a ‘ Magadliism ’ therefore in Shb. also 
ddA is a ‘Magadhism.* 

Shb. xiii, 1, (== Skt. doyardha—) 

— Avitli dental dh (i.e. ddh) 

It is no ‘ Magadhisni ’ for it would be aclha-, of. Kalsi 

difctclhamla^ie 
Yet the final -e is ‘ Magadhan.’ 

(i) dh may be misreadings for dh (as indicated by Biihler) 

(ii) or dh may be careless writing for dhr (reminiscent of 

the native form) Cf. s in Mans, dhramanisiti 
for sr in Shb, influenced by 

‘Magadhan' dhammanisite see the EalsI 
redaction. 

(iii) ov dh might be due to the dialect of the engraver of 
the inscription. 

The following are the chances of error : — ‘ 

(a) in reducing the original edicts to writing 

(b) in translating the ‘ Magadhan ’ text in local 
(o) in reducing this translation to writing 

(d) in copying the translation on rock by stone 
mason. 

Any way of [diyddhiamatre not represent the 
vernaeular sounds = Indie 

Acc. to Johansson it is a change from an original lingual 
Acc. to Michelson— not so: therefore it is the only such 
instance, elsewhere 
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Acc. to Johansson. 

Indie rdh became rdh but that the r, not being fully 

sounded, was graphically omitted (ef. ii. 25 especially). 

Michelson objects — on the ground of the Mans, evidence — 
as in the case of Indie rth. 

(4) INDIC rt. 

Franke (Pali ud Sanskrit, p. iii) 

— In certam cases. Mans. & Shb. t {i.e. tt) 

— for Indie rt ~ a ‘ Magadhismb 

Michelson — —lr\ all cases, Mans. & Shb, t (i.e, tt) for 
Indie rl — a Magadhism. 

Shb. Mans. & Gir. pali is not for * parti (as in 
this case we would have Pali and not 
pali) but is ‘ Magadhism ’ = Skt. prati, 
Shb. & Gir. — prati is native 
Shb. — prati is a blend of the dhramma- type 
and patri (6th Edict only) in simply a 
careless writing of this, cf . IE, xxiii, 
pp. 240, 241. 

Johansson’s view^ — untenable. 

Eranke —Mans. & Shb. ^ (with lingual t in Pali)^ — is native. 

Similarly th {i.e. tth and dh {i.e. ddh) cf. 
pp. 95, 97* 

Change of r + a dental to cerebral is a Pan 
-Middle-Indic characteristic (the caption 
of the Chapter is ‘ Die Allgemeinen 
GrundznegesdesgesamtenPall)’.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Michelson — excepting nn (written for earlier 

tHs phenomenon is foreign to Gir., Mans & Sb-b- 
(14 Edicts) : all apparent exceptions are 
‘ Magadhisms.’ 

Eranke — whether r when attached to an adjacent conso- 
nant in Gir., Mans* & Shb. was actually pro- 
nounced or was merely graphical : see p. 1 16. 
Per contra see Johansson, Eer dialect der 
Sogenanten Shahbazgarhi — redaction, pp. 24-26 
and Michelson’s exposition of the history of the 
Indio sibilants. On the assimilation of rvi' 
to nn in Shb. and Mans. cf. Michelson, ‘The 
Etymology of Skt. pu^iya-' 

Michelson ■ — from the history of Indie rth and rdh. Mans., 
& Shb. (14 Edicts) are expected to retain Indie 
phonetically. But it never does t't (a blend 
of native rt and ‘ Magadhan ’ t) once in Shb. 
and once in Mans, graphically expressed 
differently in each. 

(i) See Mans. hrataviye-tiv^tii^ Jeratavo (i.e. kartavo : 
Skt kartnvyas i cf. Shb. &^a»o)and ‘ Magadhan’ 
katmiye (cf Jaug. Dh, KMsI of 14 Edicts, and 

■ Delhi-Siv, Eelhi-Mir. Kadhia, Mathia — Pillar 
Edict), 

(ii) Shb. — from native ( i.e. kwtim.-, 

finally m often omitted graphically) and ‘Magadhan’ 
kiti'ihi.e kittim (cf. Eh, & Jang, kiti ; Skt. kirti — ) 
Otherwise ‘ Magadhan’ t has wiped out native forms. 
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-r-only oae exception amwatatii ? [In Gir. s’ is assimila- 
ted to immediately following but i never lingualized ] 
anmatatii — Shb. v. 13. 

( only Sbb. t for Indie rt ace. to EJ. 

No. Mans, correspondent ) 
mmatakb — Mans, (with lingual t, suggests 

‘ Magadhan ’ original lingual t) 

But Dhauli • anuvatatu 

cf. pavatayev^-ti (Skt. pravartayflyur iti) of Belhi* 
Siv., Eadhia, Mathia (Pillar Edicts) twice 4th 
Edict and [ pa '\yatoryem-ti — Delhi — - Mir. cor- 
respondent to 2nd occurence, for the first occui- 
rence, there is a lacuna in Delhi -Mir. 

Generally, in these texts, an Indie r lingualizes an 
immediately following dental mute. Hence the 
phonetic difficulty. 

Michelson’s solution 

Although historically original r is assimilated to an 
immediately preceding mute as well as to an imme- 
diately following one, it is by no means necessary 
to assume that these assimilations were synchronous. 
On the contrary, there is reason to believe, that the 
first assimilation was subsequent to the second, for 
the first assimilation is foreign to Gir. but the 
second native to it. All apparent exceptions are 
Magadhisms^ 

This difference in chronology explains the phonetic 
difficulty. 
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In a case like Indie prmarf — the first r prevented the 
lingualization of the by the second hence the result 

* pramtt-, whence or if an intermediate stage 

* pravatt-, be preferred we can suppose this as dissimilated 
to pravait- (Indie r was a lingual consonant), whence 
pavaU-- Such forms with dentals tf analogically gave 
rise to mumU-~ (of which amvatatu above is merely gra- 
phical. Thus the ‘ Magadhan’ original may have had both 
anmaii— and (phonetic) anuvatt- (cf. Mans, anmaiatu 
i.e. mmatt—) 

(5)mDIC: 

Readily recognizable ‘Magadhisms’ have for the most 
part usurped the native Shb. &- Mans, forms. 

Cases of ‘ Magadhan ’ influence : — 

(a) Obvious. Oases where Indie dental mutes are con- 
verted into lingual mutes. For Indie I converts 
immediately following dental mutes to lingual ones 
invariably in Dh. & Jaug. (14 Edicts) and the Delhi- 
Siv., Delhi- Mir., Allah., Radhi., and Mathi; (Pillar 
■ Edicts) 

(The Ram. has lacunas - but it is certain that Ram' 
. agrees with other Pillar Edicts). 

In Oir. (14 Edicts) Indie J does not lingualize 
immediately following dental mutes, the few apparent 
exceptionsare'Magadhisms’cf.:— 

kata-y 

Sh. Delhi-Siv., Delhi-— Mir. Allah., Radhi., & 

(ii) Skt. Gir. 

Dhauli. Delhi-Siv. : 
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(iii) Skt. vistota-, Git. vistata- 
Jaiig. vUh{a)ta-. 

In one or two forms, KalsI agrees witli Gir. cf . Mickel- 
son, rth and rdh, but majority agrees with Dhauli etc. 

Cf. 'kata, vujapata, vithata-. 

Kalsi helps in determining Shb. & Mans. ‘Maga- 
dhisms.’ The following are ‘Magadhisms’: — 

(a) hate. Mans. V, 19 (Dh. K. kate): 

. (b) sukata, Mans. V. 20 {K. Sukatam, Dh.. (Snka) 
tarn) ; 

(c) dukata, Mans. V. 20 \du\katamj Shb. V. 11 
{K. diikatam ^h. {d)ukatam) 

(d) Z;«^«-Mans. V. 21 (Dh. kata, K. [ka]ta 

(e) bhatamayesn,,'M.Ka.s,. Y. 23 bhatama\tfe\m %hih. 
V. 12. 

, Skt. S/zota--^, K. bhatamayesu, Dh. 
bhati[maye\ 

(f) biyapata Mans. V. 25, Shb. V. 13 (Skt. vydp^fas 

K. Dh. mydpatd) 

(g) Mans, xii, itsate {vead-ena.) Shb. X. 

22. (Skt. ufs'Jena, J. ‘u{sa)tem, 

Dh. usa{te)m 

(h) mdhi, Shb. iv. 10 (twice) 
drama'oadhiy\e'\ Shb. V. 12 ; 

■ {{) salamdU, Shb. XII. 2 (twice; v [a] once), 
Mans, xii, 2, Shb. xii 8, Mans, xii, 7 (note 
‘ Magadhan* 7 for native r). 

(k) ataprasa4abadM, Woii, xii, 9'^' . 
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(1) afmaprasadava^fih Mans, xii, 9 (cf. Dh. mclM, 

iy, 18 ; 

dhammamdhiye, vi. 23; Kalsi, dhammayadhiya 
xA5;text^rvonglJdhmmm-: 
salayadhi, xii. 31 [twice]; 
sdlamdhi xii. 34; 

afapasmwlavadhi. xii. So; observe also dha^mava4ki 
at Delhi-Siy. yi. 3, Eadbi. xi. 
16, Mathi. yi. 17[2] as * well 
as dhammavadMyd at Delhi- 
Siv. vii^ 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
yiPL). 

Michehon— All cases in which indie „ apparently develops 
as « and an immediately following original 
dental mnte is thereby converted to a lingual 
mute, are ‘ Magadhisms.’ 

Johansson — (Shb. i. Sections 27a, 47) 

— holds these forms to be phonetic products. 
Like his theory of Indie rth, untenable. 

Eranke — Pali und Sanskrit, p. 111. - 

was on the right track but did not go far 
enough. He thought that when Pali also 
had a lingual mute, the lingual mute was 
native to the Shb. & Mans., but when Pali 
showed a dental mute, the lingual mute in 
Shb. & Mans, was a ‘Magadhism’. This 
theory would include many of Michelson’s 
forms. 



Michetmn's Criticism of Frmke. 

In Pali, we haye doubtless oeeasionally as 
vudclhi and na4dhi {%W>. vlddhi-), 
mttci-, mtta- (Skt. vltta) exactly as atiha 
and attha- (Skt. artha-). As the last are 
certainly due to dialect-mixture (see aboye), 
so are the other doublets. Franke (Pali und 
Sanskrit, p. 110) previously saw that the 
vowel a as the correspondent to Indie I in Skt. 
klta was a ‘Magadhism’ ; though this is 
implied only and not stated. Miehelson goes 
a step further in considering every a in Shb. 
& Mans, as the correspondent to Indie ;; to 
be a ‘ Magadhism.’ Generally, ‘ Magadhisms ’ 
are to be found in the vowels of words as 
well as their consonants. (See Miehelson’s 
Introduction. ) Thus gdhatham ( observe 
‘MSgadhan’ thiox native si.} is an obvious 
‘ Magadhism’, cf 'K^&l gahathdm. A trifle less 
clear is anaipiyam Shb. vi. 16 Mans, vi. 31 ; 
the lingual « is the soul trace of the native 
word exactly as is the « of Mans, hayaria- 
.( a blend of native holmiii- see Miehelson, 
IP. xxiv, p, 64: so Pranke, Pali und Sanskrit, 
p, 117, footnote 28 ; Skt. kalydna ; cf. Jaug. 

(l^ana] by conjecture only), Dh. 
d\nd]niyam, Gir. dnamnam Skt. dnlnyam. 
(KalsI 'I'j^naniyaM is. probably a mistake for 
a-; cf. anathesii etc. The lingual « is 
foreign to the ‘ Magadhan ’ dialects ; corres- 
ponding to Skt. n they have n (G. Mans. & 
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Shb. n in caser endings has been replaced by n 
through analogy ; for Mans. & Shb., Cf. 
Johansson, Der dialect der sogennanten Shah- 
bazgarhi-redaction, see p. 166 ( 52 of reprint); 
Johansson’s has (Vanished in Biih- 

ler’s ed. in 29, vol ii ; Gir. Tcarmmm is a 
misprint : cf Miehelson, IF. xxiv, p. 53 ; 
on Shb. Tambapamni, Shb. Mans. Tamba- 
pamniya cf. Michelsoo, 1. e. p. 56 ; gar ana 
Shb. xii, 3 is a blunder for garaha ace. to 
Biihler; Shb xii. 3 in Biihler’s 

ed. in El. vol. ii, is only a misprint cf. 
ZDMG. xliii, p. 159 and El. i, p. 17ff. ; cf. 
Shb. pranatiha ; Gaiianasi, Mans iii, 11 and 
[ga]nanasi Shb. iii, 7 are to be judged the 
same way, cf. KalsI ganamsi. No direct 
check for this in Skt. thereforeSkt.^aw«??a- 
is simply a Middle-Indic word. . 

(B) Less obvious ‘ Magadhis ins ’ . 

Shb. & Mans, ^becomes ur ; cf. mrugo Shb. i. 3 (twice) 
= Skt. the dental dli is not lingualized. 

— vudhrana (final m graphically 

Mans. V. 23 also IV. 15 Skt. vlddlm — 
[cf. ZDMG. xliii, pp. 134, 282. 

ZDMG. xliii, p. 285]. 

Therefore the following are ‘ Magadhisms.’ 

(i) Mruige — Mans. i. 3— a blend of native mrugo 
(see in Shb.) and ‘ Magadhan ’ (so KalsI 

and Jaug.) Acc. to Miehelson (Introdwc.) 
Gir, shows ‘ Magadhan, influence in 
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the vocalism of medial syllables ; sometimes 
‘ Magadlian ’ a found for Indie. 1. Biihler 
giving the word as mrige admits the true 
reading to be mruige. In Mans. i. Z mrige^ 
the ‘ Magadban ’ vocalism has gone so far as 
to entirely expunge the native n. 

(ii) mrigaviya. Mans. viii. S-t, — a blend of mrtigaya 

(Shb. Skt. mlgayas. and ‘ Magadban ’ migmiya 
K. Skt. mlgcwya not a ‘ Magadban’ — form. 

(iii) native (inferred from Mans, vriidhi) altered 

to vanlhi {written vadhri) ) by ‘ Magadban’ 
vadhi : tbus — 

dJirnmavadhriya (cf. Kalsi, dbariimavadbiya-) 
etc. — Mans. iv. 17, vadh[r]i Mans. iv. 17 and 
vadhra (read vadhri) Mans. iv. 18, tbe dental 
dh of these '6 show that tbe lingual dh of vrudhi 
is a ‘ Magadbism,’ tbe position of tbe r shows 
that the consonant to which it is attached is 
only a matter of graphic caprice, [vffdhrana, 
Mans, viii* 35 is a blunder for vudlirana 
{ct. vudli*'esu e;nd vtidhrana above; and Jaug. 
vudltdnam Dh. v{u)dkanam. Shb. vu [dh]anam) 

(iv) In Shb. native cZAr, i.e. rdJi — • replaced by ‘Maga- 

dhisms’ without exception. 

(v) In Shb. Indie invariably become ZZ (written of 

course t) 

In Mans. Indie Z» retained 7 times, reitlaced by 
‘ Magadban ’ (tt) must be regarded a ‘ Maga- 
dhism’ (cf. Johansson), 
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(vi) Sava — in Shb. — is a ‘ Magadhism,’ unknown to Mans, 
(vii) Uh (written th) 8hh . — -is a ‘Magadhism’ for 
native rth (wiitten thr) — unknown to Mans. 

(viii) Per contra, in Mans. — is a ‘ Magadhisna ’ for 
native prati (used more than 12 times — but 
Shb. has retained fairly Avell. From 

V- viii, it is clear that the invariable lingual 
dh in the combination ;,dA— is a Magadhism 
and not native to Shb . 

‘ Magadhan ’ influence in the vocalism of words. 

(i) Of. Shb. mjri- (in the compomid visa -vaji'‘i-Yo?ia-kam 
hoyesu xiii. 9, and Mans. vajl_ri\m Vlm-Vaj\r(\- 
Yona-^..su xiii. 10)-is for varji=%'ki. vlH- [Note 
Senart, JllAS. 1900, p. 340, reads i/a.jri as vctsi (i.e. 
vaspi and Kalsi Vaji as vasi i.e. Aec. to 

Michelson, the ZDMG. xliii, drawing jri and not si 
(or spi), Ealsi may be read as vast. Senart would 
deny Shb. & Mans. Vajri as the name of a people; 
avoid assuming s for s. Kalsi visa presumes s of 
Visa to be s, but this has no more weight than s of 
2 /esM (Skt. yesu). Shb. & Mans, wisaeasjji and Kalsi 
even if joined could not equate with Skt. vi^aya - ; 
for the (apparent) change of j/to ?7 isspecifically 
‘ Magadhan ’ (cf. Johansson, Shb. ii,-p. 89) and in 
those dialects it is due to an immediately following ti ; 
Cf. also Pali avudka-. In Kalsi, the 3rd pi. of the 
optative ends in — and e.g. vas\_e\vu, vii. 

, 21 ; both at xii, 33. But 

alone is native to the true dialect, and that -evu 
is a ‘ Magadhism.* Of. Franke, Pali und Sanskrit, 
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p. 109 (also, regarding Jaugada ‘ Detached-Edicts’) 
Pali vrith jj h, difficult; we expect vaji- 

= Skfc. KalsI Vaji is not decisive one way or 

tlie other; it can represent Fa/// as Avell as FV/^7 
(=rSkt. Vlji) Theonlypointatissueisitsroealism. 
We expect '*■ Fw/r-H.ev Flfryi. The native form has 
been altered by ‘Magadhan’ Vaji (so KalsI). Cf. as 
. parallels Wipe and MoreoTei-, ‘Magadhisms’ 

abound in the names of peoples, countries, etc. 
Cf. Tambapamii, Shb. ii. 4, Amdha-, Mans. xiii. 10, 
Pifinikanam. Shb. v. l2, Pitimkana, Mans. v. 22, 
PUinikesu,^\^h. xiii. 10, Pitnisn, Mans. xiii. 10: 
cf. Michelson, IE. xxiv, pp. 54, 55. So even 
lacking a direct check in KalsI, Vaji, we would 
rightly view Vajri with suspicion. Vajri helps to 
explain vadhH. Fajri shows nirugo to be only 
graphical for murgo. The native form of Vajri 
is * Vujri. If Bilhler thinks that Vajri is graphic 
for Varji, then * Vujri is for * Vtirji. Why should 
Indie develop as in mrugo hvA urm Vw'ji. 
Taking into consideration, there is no 

loophole to escape from Miehelson’s suggestion. 

(ix) Correspondents to Skt. -vyapja. 

— six different forms in Shb. & Mans, and 
5 Shb. only in agreement in corresponding 
passages, cf. myapafa ^, 13. 

Mans. V. 25. 

Johansson — regarded them as phonetic. 
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\fiflielKfrii --.Tohans!sori’« view iinteitalile. 

Crmtrast inv'aria1)lp -- Qlr. ^ vii/apatif 

in I)lt. & Kalai (11 Elides) Delhi- 

Siv. Pillar Edifls. 

Michelson — Mans, myapnta a patent ‘Magadhism’ (yowel 
quantities are not graphically described in 
the alphabet of these texts), the great 
divergency between Shb. & Mans, shows that 
not a single of the six forms is the true 
native form; cf. for the principle, Fran ke, 
Pali und Sanskrit, p. 109, footnote 2. 

(a) initial is a ‘ Magadhism.* Johansson’s 
view [Shb. i. p. 162 (38 of reprint) ] » is:. 
viy~ and viya (from ny-) represent inherited 
doublets— highly improbable : therefore Mans, 
and Shb. do not agree about using Gir. 

has only ?;y-, ‘ Magadhan dialect ’ only viy-, 
Avhy should Mans. & Shb. alone preserve the 
doublets? Shb. gerundives fam-. and iawiya 
(Skt. tavyii-) prove nothing, therefore the 
gerunds in t a viya- are ‘Magadhisms. Of. 
Frank e: also, Michelson, IF. xxiii, pp. 
265, 266. 

(b) a from Indie ^ is a Magadhism, so also 

(c) perhaps, lingual ^ 

SW. is a blend of the athra- txnA hitri 

type; so also Shh. mpatra. Cf. also Mans, viya- 
prata. The character of the blend, the same, 
only diiference is in graphical expression. Con- 
clusion: — ‘No form in Shb. & Mans. = Skt. 
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vyd-pita- is the true verrtaciihir wenl, hut all show 
more Dr h‘ss / ^Tau-ndliaii ’ iirfivi'Mife in DDusDUiUits 
or vowels: or Ijotli liieitleiiiully. 

‘ Milu'adluiii ' ( in a total of 12 0 (*eurreiLee.s siiow 
that isolated words are more likely to show 
‘ Magadhisms ’ excluding native forms, than vice 
versa. 

(x) - Shb. xiii. 1 ( note - ‘ Magadhan ’ final e for 

native o) 

- Shb. xiii. 6 (cf. ICSilsi corresponding 
contrast with Pali tnato)-muto just like 
vccputa, i.e. stands for * (that is * murto,) 

Cxi) ‘ Magadhism ’ as proved by the lingual t 

(a) Shb, ix. 19, ‘ Magadhan ’ -c- for —27r-. 

i.e. -r»- 

(b) Mans, ix, 6, in both, & -««i for -mpi 

in (b) ; Skt. 

(c) nimitiya, Shbj ix. 19, “«?-for-?;r-, i.e., -r»-; Skt. 

(d) Mans. ix. 6, Skt. nirvltU- 

(e) dlrcimaviitam (Skt. vjtta-), Shb. xiii. 10, (by ana- 

logy with the preceding forms) 

Johansson’s view, viz. dhravhmmutam, Shb, x. 21=Skt. 

cfte- is wrong according to Michelson, 
therefore the Gir. dhaminavutam would 
appear as * -vatam ; for Indie I develops 
regularly as a even after labials in this 
dialect ; e.g. maga (Skt. m'^gas), vyapata- 
(Skt. vydp’^ta-). Our mitam is graphical 
for counterpart of Skt, 
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‘ word,’ translated into = 

KalsI of dhammayatana is graphical for 
-vattam (cf. Pali = Ski ®Itta-. 

KalsI [dhaih] inavutarh xiii. ll=Mans. 
dhrmnavukini siii. 11, which is the true 
native form of Sub. ; cf. 

Miehelson’s Introduction. Cf. Biihler, 
ZDMG. xl. p. 138. Buhler (ZDMd. xliii, 
p. 175) consider Kalsi [dham Imaviitaih 
xliii, = dhcmnavlttmn : but Kalsi 
dhiimmavatafii and Gir. dliammarAiiam 
vitiate this view. Shh. dhraniavutam 
with linguaW=Skt. c^/wr?;i''«i?’;fcfcam (with 
slight difference in the wording, 

(xii) dhraMaparipiwha -M.aiXi%. viii = Skt. 

- Shb. viii prccJid, 

The question of u above as phonetic for Iridic); is doubt- 
ful, and a solitary case. According to Kalsi 
mapfilipttohd, the u might be a ‘Magadhism ’ the r also 
final -i- only traces the native word, cf. Girnar sm'uvadhi 
(S times in xii : per centra note the true native vadM in 
iv.) = Skt. 6W*««;;ddhi" ; Mans, Mans. Sl Shh. viya- 

patam.A^hb. prancliika (Mans, and Shh. prcc 

natika (Mans, prmiatika) are parallels, the same principle 
in Shb. spagam. i^ov spagram.)SoMBXiB. ]cayana-{iox]t((lana—). 

The m of Kalsi dhama- graphical for mm ; same com- 
bination can also be spelt ■mm, cf. Buhler -Ed. ii, p, 91. 
On ^Wa. pnmm, see Michelson’s ‘The Etymology of Sans- 
krit Indie r when not. immediately preceded by a 

labial—' . 
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(i) cZn#ra- Mans, xliii. Vi. 33 ‘ Magadbism 

(a) a blend of native dridhra- (i.e. * dirdhra-) 

& ‘ M agadhan ’ (see Kalsl) . 

dadha- (cf. Pali daZha- ) Gir. v. 4 and KalsI didha 
(which must come from * d'jllia- (Skt. d^dha-^ 

or drklhra- Mans. — true native form— a cross between 

(b) * cZr'ZcZAra — (Skt d;;dhra-) i.e. dlrdhra, and 

diclhra- (Skt. didha-), i.e. * dirdlia-. Such 
crosses are common in Asoka inscrr. cf. 
Michelson, IF. xxiii, p. 25411. p. 26 dff. So 
Mans, dridkra-is a lexicogra.phical pecu- 
liarity. It dridkra- — Skt. dodhra-, then 
ri i.e. M' = Indie, o, not J. 

(ii) did'ha- Shb. xiii. 5 — - a ‘ Magadhism.’ 

Note. ‘‘Shb. & Mans. Indie ;; develops into ir ordinai'ily 
but after labials as tir, and that an immediately 
following dental mute is not thereby converted to 
a lingual. All exceptions are ‘ Magadhisms.’ ” 

(a) vistrUena, graphical for vislirtem-, Shb. xiv. 13.-- 
from Indie prototype (not vistlrta-), as 

shown by Gir. cisZatoW' (read-e?*a), KalsI 
Jaug. v%tli{a)tem. The lingual ^for dentalZ- 
‘ M%adhan ’ influence. The Indie prototype is not 
phonetic but that is no reason why we should not 
allow analogical forms in the Indie parent 
language. Of. Skt. mstlia-. It the Indie pro- 
totype were phonetic, we would then have Skt. 
vistota-, Gir. * KalsI & Jaug. * vithata-. 

The sZ of Shb. iJisZHZewa not decisive either way. 
Of. Michelson — AJP. xxx p. 291. 
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(iii) correspondents to Indie * (Skt. in Shb. 

& Mans. — great many forms : — 

5 times 2 times 1 time joKaesson, 

Mans, kata-, kita-, kartn-; pg ij PP- 138s 

once 5 times 2 times 139,24 & 25 of 

Shb. kata-, kitra—, kita- ; reprint). 

(a) In 8 corresponding passages, Mans. & Shb. agree — 

same form 2 only {kata- on(3e, Mta-onae). All 
tliese cannot be phonetic. 

(b) Gir. Wa- invariable. 

kata- Dhanli (14 Edicts) and all versions of the 
Pillar Edicts save Rampurva (lacunas). 

(1) Mans. & Shb. a ‘ Magadhism ’ (cf. AJP. xxs, 
p. 421). 

(2) Shb. is graphical for (cE. Mans, kai'ta—) 

there is ‘ Magadhan ’ a (after the initial /<;) for 
native i as well as Magadhan f for native t. 

(3) a ‘ Magadhism ’ of the atha-, and kifi type. cf. 

&ho mputa, kitanata (Mans. vii. 33) prove 
the t of kita- to be a ‘Magadhism ’ as dental 
B for native palatal n is also one (cf. Shb. 
kitrcmata). Eranke — wrong in thinking that 
i alone of Shb. & Mans. (14 Edicts) is the 
product of Indict' — hut right in holding 
violated kita- (Mans.) as true native form 
while ordinary kata- a ‘ Magadhism.’ Bartho- 
lomae, (IT’, iii, p. 186) - if kita- alone' phonetic, 
or of kata-, kata- analogical. But Michelson, 
(AJP. 1. c.)- kita- not phonetic except in K. ; 
kata- and native to different dialects 
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wheie kita- not tound, so kata and kata are 
phonetic. 

iv. Shb. iv. 9 

pamtika Mans. iv. 16. 

Aec. to Johansson (Der dialect der sogenannteu Shahbaz- 
garhi redaktion i. p. 140 (26 of the reprint) the 
prototype- * prmpaptlka-, * pranaptrika-i or 
* pra'mpiika (ii. p, 14 “ just as «= 
ka- ” ; misprint for -na-) cf. KalsI pan[atij,, 
kya, panatika. 

Aec. to Michelson — the prototype was pratmpt'^ka — as 

shown by Dhauli natipanaLt]i[ka] (the ka 
conjectural but certain. This is equivalent 
to Skt, ^ nap(o~ praitaptlkas — copulative 
compound — cf. correspond. Gir. potra ca 
prapotra, Shb. nataro ca pranatika, Mans. 
natare ca patiatika, Kalsi, natdle ca pan\ati\ 
kyd. For, — 

In the dialects of the Dh. Jaug. & K. (l4 Edicts) 
that the Indie r-stems have become i-stems in 
several of the eases — e.g. 

J)la.mMdpit{i)suA^^-k0\bUdt{i)mm^.2oz 
(p)i#(«)wl and ix. 9 ; 

.laug. (pi)#wa, and ix. 17 ; 

Kalsi, mdtdpUiiU iv. and bhettim both ix. 

25, xi. 30 ; hhdtinaAi, v. 16. 

Delhi-Siv. (Pill. 'FA.} mdtdplUsu yii^ , 8. 

‘ Magadhan ’ initial p-for native j?r- in Mans, pamtika 
‘ Magadhan ’ dental n for native lingual ti in Shb. 

pranatika Cf, Tathixmni and Fitinaka (see. 
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Miclielson on Fayn, AJP. XXX, p. 426. 
therefore i of pmnatika Shb. iy. 9 mA po}}(itika, iv. 16- 
is a ‘ Magadhism.’ Johansson’s opinion 1. c. i. p. 166 
(62 of the reprint) — that n of Shb. is 
analogical and nota ‘Magadhism’ is vitiated by corres- 
ponding lingual ti of Mans, panatika, therefore Mans. & 
Shb. are practically the same. Dh. has no lingual ^ 
of pamtika. 

[Note. Dh. natipana\f]i\ka\. 

In Dh. (14 Edicts) apt became att written ; 
of. (as a) mati (with unusual — i for ~e xiy. 19 
contrasted with Gir. asamataih fSkt. asamaptani) 
InKsX&l pan\^ti]kija — apt became at asamati 
xiv. 22, 23 — presents a difficulty. 

Is it a blunder for * (cf. anathesu eta. 

cf. exposition of Indie rth) ? No — because 
Dh. asamati, therefore If K. asamati blunder 
for # asamati, the same about Dh. asmati. 
Therefore Dh. natipana\f}i\ka\ would then be 
an error for # natipam^tikA the 2nd na being 
due to 1st m. But in Dh. no example of « 
as blunder for S : while such examples occur 
in K. li'K. asamati a blunder then K. & Dh, 
differ in the treatment of apt-, cf. the change 
of ijy (which remains in K.) to in Dh. It 
is also possible that K. asamati is really 
‘MSgadhan’. But the blunder in 

the same edicts, is against this assumption.] 

Dhauli has no lingual '9— cf . — • pam\f\ika 
mUpanaM\1^'\ as contrasted with ^ of panatika. 
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The suffix in KalsI pan[ati] kya is the 
same as etc. 

— phonetic for ace. toFranke ; 

■— different suffix from iha — acc. to 
Johansson. 

If ikya is phonetic for iha. Then iha ( in the 
few remaining cases) is a ‘ Magadhism.’ The change of 
iha to ihya is subsequent to the transfer of the o-stems to 
t-stems (cf. the transfer of «-stenas in J. & Dh. but the 
invariable retention of iha ) The pcdnt of departure 
for the transfer of the o-stems to z-stems in Dh. & J. 
was in the locative pi. : -rm phonetically became -i%ti 
thus coinciding with the loc. pi. of f-stems. 

(v) Correspondents to Skt. - 

Both Shb. & Mans. Hi^a- instead of # -diria 
(which would be written drisa- ; Skt. darsava. 

(a) tadise Shb. iv. 8 and Mans. iv. 14 — has ‘ Magadhan ’ 
—e for native -«m (tadise KalsI, iv. 10 ; Dh, iv. 14) 

(b) lh]edisam — Shb. viii, 17 — has ‘ Magadhan ’ initial 
h- (cf. h-(edisan [i]) KalsI, viii, 22 ; 

(c) la'jdise — Mans. iv. 14 — ‘Magadhan ’ loss of initial 

y- a as well as ‘Magadhan’ final Jaug. 

iv. 16 ; grf(*)s 0 Dh. iv. 14; ^dis€\ e\ K. iv. 10.) 

(d) — Mans, xi, 12 — same ‘ Magadhisms ’ as above. 

(e) edMe — Mans. ix. 5 — ‘ Magadhan ’ -e final ; no 
correspondents in Shb. so ® also a / Magadhism, 
therefore Dh. ife Jang. & K. have invariably i for 

Indie 
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Therefore 4 ia in the few: remaining forms which 
do not otherwise betray ‘ Magadhan ’ influence - is 
also a ‘ Magadhism ’ fa parallel instance, the palatal 
sibilant being the sole trace of the natiTe word, of. 
pava4hoiH6mniti,Mmi&. \\. for nsAiyn ^ pramdh7'e- 
sa/ihti, cf. Dh. pamdhayisamti ; Shb. [^va^dieV- SfiiyiU 
preserves original vocalism Per conim, drasayitu 
Shb. iv. 8 for (Mans.) altered by ‘Magadhan’ 

- dasayitu {K. &> Jang.); original vocalism maintained 
in Shb. xiv. 14 (K. Of. JAOS xxx, 

p. 90. The initial pa- of pamdhayim^ti — is a 
‘Magadhism’ ; ddi (i.e. cldh) for native dhr (i.e. rdJi), 
see Micbelson, on Indio rti/i alone. 
it) edisiy, i.e. edisiye Shb. ix. 18 — to be emended as 
edisaye 

Of. Mans. [edi'\m[ye\, K. edisaye, Dh. ked{i)sdye, 
Jaug. he{d)isaye. Of. osa[(ihi\m (Mans ii. 7) emended 
to -am. Edisiye is from an *-stem, cf. Michelsoii’s 
later correction. 

Acc. to Johansson — 1. e. i. p. 140 (26 of the reprint) i 
Indie in Shb. & Mans. — generalized from ca.ses in 
which an i existed in the preceding or following 
syllable. 

Acc. to Miehelson — same, support for Johansson. Why 
should Shb. & Mans, only possess different forms 
for Skt. kit a- and vyapUta-^ Mans. & Shb. 
kata- is a patent ‘ Magadhism therefore the 
remaining forms also are more or less ‘ Magadhan.’, 

. s-iid (Shb.) 

the u (as in Pali) analogically transferred to 
u declension) 
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'■ i v ’ The starting point gett. sing. . . 

Indie (Ski pitnr). 

— phonetically (cf. Pali /litif) 

— ssa by analogy of (ns-stems fPali pitusm) 
A— Mg. Pkt. pimsff. 

This coinciding with one foria of gen. sing. 
?<-stems (Pali & Amg. Pakt. bMhkhttssn 
per contra Skt. bhiksos, analogically rises 
the other form, Pali bJiikkhimo, Amg. Pkt. 
bhikkbmio, with n by specific Pkt. law) also 
e.g. Pali pltiiiio Amg. pitifio (with it as above) 
Then forms proper to the ?i-declension spread- 
Pali pitigottam and maligottam—Skt. pitl- 
gofi'am. & ma>lgotram or analogical transfer 
stem in i- which was phonetic in the loe. 
pin. : cf. Bh. Jaug. KalsI (14 Edicts) and 
' ' the Delhi-Siv. (Pillar Edicts). Hiefore a 

sibilant becomes* in certain dialects ; e.g. 
Pali *s?'-=Skt. o#*-; tadim — Skt. iSrfJaa—; 
diffka- — Sk. dlsta-. 

(g) hhatana, Mans. v. 24 

-mere blunder for hhahma {bh for iAj’ is a 
‘Magadhism’ ; and final #« graphically omitted) 
as shown by Shb. bhrafMnam, Shh. 

Mans, spasiina (Skt. svasar-) ef. vadhrana 
at Mans. Tiii. 36 ; ef. AJP. xxx. p. 424. 

(h) jpi/iwfl, Mans. ix. 5 

— a ‘Magadhi.'jm’ : ef. pitima xi, 18. Finnke, 

' ■ ■ ' Pali und Sanskrit, p. l23. 
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(i) graha- in Shb. \thrt\ mi xii. 1, a gra \ha^tha 
xiii. 4. [ ef. Johansson 1. c., p. 1S9, 25 of 
reprint ] [ Miehelson - change of Aryan zh 
(I.E. ah) to h Is Proto-Indic, but the change 
of Aryan dh [I. E. dh) is not Proto-Indic 
but, (iiader unknown conditions) is Pan-Indic. 
It is not difficult to assume that the change 
of Indie rh to rah is as prior to the Proto- 
Indic rdh to rh ..] Native «> griha—, i.e. 
# ^h’An-altered to grab a-hj the influence of 
‘Magadltan’ c/oJia- (ef. KalsI gaha—) ; cf. Mans. 
viyaprata {ra for mrige, {ri for ru), nadhri 
(for # vudhri, i.e. # vurdhi), karia- (for 
k«rfrt-) AJP. XXX, pp. 424, 427, 428, xxxi, 
p. 57. Whether graha~he native or partial 
‘Magadhism’ is doubtful, therefore only two 
instances. That th of graha [tha^ni and Ih 
of grayiuyiia are undoubted ‘Magadhisms V 
Johansson l.c. ii p. 17- supposes r« for r* 
(i.e. ir) altered by Alagadhan’ a- cf. KalsI 
gihilha (Skt. glkestkds xiii. shows # girha- 
true native Shb. & Mans. K. kita bears same 
relation to * kirla-a^ gih a- to # girha-. 
Ace. to Johansson, Pali, Prakrit & Asokan 
(Gir.) etc. ghara- from * garha— with a 
a shift of the improbable. Pisehel (BB. 
iii, p. 24S) Avas correct in connecting ghora 
with of the Dhatupatha. . 

( 3 ) 

(- correspond. Dh. Zathika (in a compound). 
A£C- to Biihler. Mastikanam = Skt. 
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Acc. to others - =#Skt. 

Bastrika-. No other tests oases to show the 
history of initial Indie in Shb. or Db. 
but no parallel in either Pali or Prakrit for 
the change of to m- (the kt- Dh. seconda- 
ry) therefore Skt. ^fllca- doubtful ef. Jo- 
hansson, l.e. i, p. 140 (26 of the reprint) 
footnote 1, 

Bastrika— also as Skt. prototype is doubtful. 
For then phonetically Shb. ^ Basirikanam 
and Gir. ^ E^dnkci- {Bhtika- or B^ntika- 
is in a compound.) No direct ‘M%adhan’ 
ioflucnce to account for the divergence of 
the actual forms : cf. Db. Lathika-. A 
‘hyper-Magadhan’ in the same word in Shb. 
& 6. also doubtful. 

Johansson - equation with Skt, Bastrika - (cf. Mans. 
Bdktraka - 

Biihler - mere blunder — Bastika - 

Michelson - prototype # Bustlka - { change of Aryan st 
to st whether Proto-Indie or Pan-Indic 
uncertain. Shb. favours latter Cf., ex- 
position of Indie sibilants. 

— a derivative from the prototype 
of Vedic (Skt. rustro,-) ef. Wacker- 

nagel, Al. Gr , | § 145 b., 168, Brugmann, K. 
verg. Gr., p. 119, Kalsi has no correspondent; 
Jaug.- a lacuna, «= Latnika- therefore Dh. & 
Jaug. practically same in language & con- 
tents • dk/a/i (Shb.) & k/w.,(Maa&^^^^ 
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— ^rJietKer read deklmti or dukhati are 
‘ Magadhisms.’ Cf. Joliaasson, 1. c. ii, 2Sff. 

(1) dasabhatakam, Shb. ix. 19 
dasabhatakad Mans- ix. 4. 

‘ Magadhan ’ -asi for native -aspi. Of. 
correspondents in Dh. & K. also Deihi-Sivalik 
ddsabhatakesu. 

fShb. & Mans. Indie I ordinarily develops into ir, but as ur 
alier labials. Cf. Pranke Pali und Sanskrit, p. 110. 

Pranke and Senart asi as a ‘ Magadhism.’ 

Pranke — Sbb. & Mans, iyain a ‘ Magadhism.’ 

Michelson (JAOS xxx, p. 90 cf 91) - both it/am and -at/i- 
~ are ‘ Magadhisms.’ 

therefore abundant proof of ‘ Magadhan ’ influence in the 
vocalism of other than final syllables. 

SOMP SPECIAL PBATURES OP IFTER-RELATION. 

1. Mnmsa-^ 

Wackernagel, ‘ Indoiraaica ’ (Z vergsp. 43} p. 297 
note “ munisa- besides mamisa- is certainly 
an imitation after punm-d* Cf. Michelson, IP. 
23, pp. 254 — 256 ; JAOS, 30, p. 90, footnote 3. 

2. Kalsi pnm 

(Pkt. wtw- later development of this due to 
specific Pkt. phonetics) is simply an analogical 
extension of puna in such combinations as puna 
Tamale= punar ■^ Tamate. 

1 , Michelsou, AJP. , Vol, xxxii, 1911, pp, W— 3. 
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S. so-Jcasati (Gir.) 

corruptioa due to so-hmati ot the next sentence. 
Cf. Shb. so{du]katam kasaih 

(a) K. se fhiikaiani kachati 
Dh. HP {d)ukat(m ka{c‘h)aU 

On such faulty a3siniila'.ion, ef, Lanman, Album- 
Kern, p. 803, and on AV., 18-4*87. 

\]tc^pa\j/\isamti (Kalsl) 

— similar corruption as above. Cf. Gir. Jiapesati, 
Shb. [happsati], Bh. hapayisatii). Plural 

(b) for sing, is due to the i)lu. of the preceding 
sentenoe. 

se (which occurs twice) is a ‘ J'agadhism ’. 

4. Supposed Vedic Archaism in Asoka. 

Kalsl, Dh. and Mans, se- 

— nom. plu. and not a nom, sing, 
extension of the stem na- as in Vedio Hcsnii». 
Se in Bh. & K , not a textual error due to se 
as nom. sing, next sentence, because Mans, 
both times ‘ Aagadhan’ se, therefore, seas a i oiu, 
pi. stood in ‘Magadhan’ original ; because Shb. 
could not have a plu. te if the ‘Magadhau’ 
original had not one. 

Bh. myapata se. 

Pranke joins viyapotase making -me- equivalent 
of Vedic -as«s. In Prkt. there are traces of the 
same formation. But Bh. se corre.sponds to Gb*. 
fe m. vya,patd te. But fe Qlr. * (vyapftfa^^ i)e, 
Shb. myapata te. Mans. vap.da\tp], K. myd.mtd te= 
Bh. V. 26 ime m viyapata ime. Therefore %e 
must be aom. pi. 
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Delhi-Siv. VII Pillar Edicts. 

-8 times viyapaM se VII, 4 (twice) & 6 ; first time s<? 
as separate word wholly out of place, therefore as 
nom. pi : 2ncl time may be taken as- separate word (nom. 
pi.): 3rdtime-«se would be more suitable. But there is no 
cheek to Delhi-Siv. text, as iu Bh. though Delhi-Siv. 
(Pillar Edicts) and Bh. (14 Edicts) are both ‘ M%adhan’ 
but not absolutely identical. 

It might be that Vedic— ^survived in B-S -me but 
was lost in Bh. 

The linguistic peculiarities in A, B and C indicate 
the process of fusion that gradually led to the synthetic 
and standardised forms of Prakrtas obtaining in the 
Bramas and the Grammars, reflecting the inner assimi- 
lation of originally conflicting yet intimate tendencies. 

Before turning to the culture synthesis embodied in 
the above language-assimilation it may be useful to 
emphasize the salient features of the latter. 

OHAEAOTERISATION OE ASOKA MAGABHl. 

1. General, (a) Asoka and Indo-European Comparative 
philology. The following are points of common interest : 
(i) long syllable o as a only in 6ir. e.g aiikrMam^^'kt. 
atiki'antam, therefore Gir. is not lineally descended from 
Skt ; (ii) short u in Gir. Smrima, susrusatam and Avestan 
smrusdmkd; Kal. Shb. Mans. J!^■#f (also Ramp urva 
if noi Mniti of Bloch) < kid + iH^ not kim+iti ; (iw) Gir. 


r Michelson, I.E. xxiii, p. 253. 
9 Jobansion, op. ch. 
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Shb. Mans. srun.ey\ii\ and Ayestan mi'm- 

j?soz7i,, contrast Skt sfrtati (v) Shb. and Mans. sif=Skt st 
(A)-suggests the lingualisation of t and th in Aryan M- and 
Hh (Avestan H) as Pan-Indic, not Proto-Indie (Micheison) 
;?/. Skt. s/ (A), Q;. Pali and ordinary Frkt.-|^A (written th), 
note especially, Dh, Jang. I and Kal. tth (written th) : R. 
981-2 etc. and He ^ iv. 290 borne out by Gir. st.^ 
Johansson also cites Gir. ustana- and a few Mid-Indic 
words as I.E. tst (A) > st (A), 

. (6) Asoka and Archaisms. As'oka conjuncts like pr 

in. priya, etc. 1769-62 not found in Pali are archaic relics 
of old phonetics. They are not Sanskriticisms, of. same 
in the North-M^est Sindhi Lahnda 

(c) As'oka and Pali. Asokan dialects are eTolred out 
of those in use when the Buddha preached. Literary 
Pali is regarded as another such product. But the origin 
of Pali is still obscure. Hence Pranke’s ^ “ Pali- 

gruqdlage ” for Asoka is at best problematic. The 
striking similarity, however, between Pali and Asoka in 
Phonology and Morphology — inflexion and conjugation 
(as will be api)arent from what follows in pages 117-8) 
deserves consideration. As a point of divergence may be. 
noted the gerund in-tva retaining 

(tZ) Asoka MagadhI and sister dialects. Pisehel has 
rightly noted that the Mg. dialect as an official imperial 
language was understood even where it was not spoken. 

3-Banerji-Sastn, Evolutioo of Magadhij p. 39. 
sPrinsep, J. A. S; B., 

S]Pi*anke, Pail iind Sanskrit, p. 66. _ 

^Micheison, Transactions' of- the Americaii Phil , . As,i> XI, 'P* . 28, ioot- 

• .'-not® 1,' ' „ . , ■ 
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But a word of explanation seems necessary for the above 
division into tv o groups. Senart divides the groups into 
oriental ^-Ka!. Mans. Bh. Jang, and the minor ones — and 
occidental- Gir and Shb. For the first — no cerebral n, 
pr’ Val n initial y elided, I for r, ncm. masc. and usually 
nom. neut. ending in e, Ice. + den/o/^eercbral, Tts. > 
M, final a shortened, -dhhj — > ty, dhy.^ the second, 

cerebral w. palatal n, initinl y retained, r unaltered, nom. 
masc. sing, a -.stem endinjg in o, loc. nmhi or €^rXdenfal= 
Jcs. > ch. Senart’s reasons for putting Mans, under group 
I, seems to be Mans’s, raorpholcgieal kinship with Jaug., 
e.ff; ending o and e and the same of Shb. with Gir. But 
at bottom, as shown later, both phonologicafiy and 
mcrphologically, Man.s. and Shb. are almost the same 
-minus the imported Mg. elements. Gir. an'l Shb. again 
apart from some phonological agr'?em''nts differ in: (i) 
Gir. only s, Shb. and Mans, s, s s ; (ii) eonjuncts 
(Biihler-s^jf) and .s-.f only Gir. ; (iii) nom. sing, neut in m 
Gir. but Shb. c ; (iv) 3rd per. pi. Gir. re Shb. su ; (v) 
Loc. sing. Gir. m'/i (also -e), Shi), -si also-e but never 
(vi) geu. sing, of ira stem. Gir. ««« Shb. «sa. Both 
Shb. an l Gir. have duly submitted to Mg. influence, e.g. 
nom. siii> 4 . e Gir. xii 1. 1. and Shb. x 1. i. Diffe- 
rences hetwaeu ori,eufc d Jaug. and occidental Gir. again 
are quite marked: — Phonology, (i) Gir. (like Pali) ?— 
Jaug. (.Gg.) I 2172; (ii) Conjuncts in Gir. anaptyxis or 

iSrtiiiirt, Lfs Inser. p. 4,31. 

TK.XXIIT, 219—71; A..T.?., XXX, 28ff. 416ff;XXXI SSff.; 

J.A.O.S., XXX, 77 ft; xxxr, 223. 

SIbid,J.A. XXI pp. 171, 172. 
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svarahhfihti in Jaug. 702; {iii) loss of lingual mot compen- 
sated in Gir. but it is in Jaug. by lingualisiog the following 
t 3518, 3554; (w) Skt. f--in Gir. a, in Jaug. a & i 2013; 
(v) Gir. ; idha, 3 avLg. Mda 3613; {pi) Gir has /I and 
«,Jaug. only n, 1343. Morphology-(i) Gir. (like Pali) jjiyo, 
Jaug. (Mg.) jjiye \689, mac/o-mige 2013, so-se, 8555; (it?) 
loc. sing. Gir. mhi, Jaug. si 3476; 3rd pi. instr. Gir. (like 
Vedic sere) re, Jaug. amli (cf. Pali and Prkts.) 468. Tt is 
thus more convenient to separate the Mg. Group from Gir. 
Shb. and Mans, although Gir. might again be subdivided 
from the last two. It is also not certain whether some forms 
in Gir. Shb. and Mans, are Mg. or native : e.g. Shb. and 
Mans. — 2 gerunds in ti, {i.e. Hi Vedic 1v%) and in hi : 

Dh. Jaug. Xal. only in /w, therefore plausibly Shb. and 
Mans, gerund in tu is Mg. because that in /pd (Skt. h')d) 
is native to Gir. But there is no certainty as Shb. Mans. 
Bh. Jaug. and Kal. mutually agree in some points against 
Gir. That such points are very few in contrast with the 
linguistic affinity of Shb. Mans, and Gir. as against the 
same of Bh. Jaug. and Kal. does not add to the certainty, 
only minimises the chances of confusion. All these facts 
simply touched upon here may be discussed in detail later. 
Another limitation lies in orthography. Shb. and Mans, 
have ftma=Giv. puna, Kal. ; is the 1st pmza for 
Gir. puna or Kal. puna or both ? Ko solution possible, 
because Kharostlii does not distinguish vowel quantities ; 
nor does Kal. -i from i, u from A Within these limits 
may now he described the nature of Asokan Mg. 

2. Special Characteristics of Asoka-MagadhI 

Phonology. .. , . 
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A. Vowels, r, Ir, e and lost. 

Vowel changes (a) quantity: (?) lengthening, 86, 1688, 
1689, (2) ; (u) shortening due to conjunct or anmvara 12M. 
(6) quality 2188. («?) anaptyxis : 849. 3173. (d) syncope 

671. Dropping of a consonant between A^owels not yet so 
common as later. 

B. Consonant changes (*) dental instead of cerebral 
after r elided : 1590. {ii gli > h: 2164. {in) bh simplified 
hr. 3676. (i®) simplification of conjuncts : 61, 72,133, 
853, 1778, 3068 — conjuncts first assimilated, then simpli- 
fied, even without the lengthening of the preceding 
rowel. 

Morphology — A. Nouns, {a) Declension, (i) consonantal 
declension generally merges into the vowel, c.p. a. class: 
exceptions — 2177-78, etc. ‘{ii) nom. sing. masc. a-stem — 
in e, 1916 {Hi) also neut. in e, 1991. (ir) dative in aya or 
ayev 94,-621-2. (®)abl. in a, no final consonant : 3406, 

{pi) gen. in sa through ss from sy (even iu i — stems) : 
1761 also 1687, {vii) \oG. in si (through ssim from sniin) 
and c: 3142. Plurals^ — almost regular in phonetic 
changes: 1993, 675— exception, nom. pi. in <? 1620. 

B. Pronouns. — 

Nbm. Sing. 86 nom. pi. 38 

both masc. and fern. 348. Other forms 531-43, 613-42, 
764-68, 1014, 1006, 1017-22, 1959-60, 2069-60, 3560 etc. 

C. Conjugation— Active Ind. 748, 848, 1084, 1893, 3676, etc. 

Passive 467. 

Future 270, causal 202, etc. 

lAsoka Inschriftea. C. 3. 
aSeawt, XXIp. 2ff. 
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Imperative 2091 
Potential 410, 1486, 3476 
Aorist 469 
Perfect 500 

Causal with 3005, 2599, 3022 (double causal) 
Absolutives 466 
Infinites 818 
Participles 711, 3140 

ASOKA MAGADHI and ARDHA-MAGADHl. 

Lilders^ thinks that the dialect of the Gobam — -in 
Bruch-stuckft Buddhistischer Dramen is the precursor of 
Amg. and same as Asokan Mg., both Gobam and Asoka 
being termed “ old Amg.”’ This latter is more akin to 
Mg. than the later Amg. which lends itself to western 
influence. B. Muller sought to connect Amg. with As'oka 
Mg. PischeP, while admitting some possible western 
elements inti’oduced at Valabhi or Mathura councils, 
disagrees with E, Miiller, for lack of common features 
between the two, except in loc. sing, of— as stems, 
Michelson rightly considers this instance as inaccurate, 
because Asoka Mg. as7 is graphical iov-assi, and not for- 
arhsi^ amsi, if intended, wmuld be written as such, but 
the regular "Writing is —asi. The Gobam-dialect seems 
to be identical "With Asoka Mg. But it does not follow 
that the later x\mg. is decended from the latter, but rather 
from an early middle Indie dialect which agreed in some 

1 Buhler. fij. II, numbei'S 12, 94, 1-38, 334-5, 338.^^ ^ ^ 

3 HultzBch, Z.D.M.G., X 
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important respects with the latter. That such Indo- 
A-ryau dhileets existed contemporary with As'oka is 
attested by SaflcI and Bharut inscrs. Moreover, there 
are other middle Indie dialects, not descended directly 
from Asoka, e.g. {cf. special feature gerund in— 

tm, retains tv), Sauraseni, ^ Maharastrl, ^ each of which 
has points of disagreement as marked as those of agree- 
ment and tvhich even a theory of borrowing cannot 
wholly explain away. In support of the proposed origin 
of Amg. are noted the following (*) striking similarities 
with and (ii) radical divergences from As'oka Mg. (i) — 
(a) nom. sing, a-stems — ends in e ; (d) dental n initially ; 
(c) dental nn medially — mnhx inscrs. only graphical for nn. 
Both n and nn are not uniform in their origin, cf. Amg. J n. 
ama, As'oka Mg. mma, M. and amci, grammatical Mg. 
aMa (Pisohel’s avma is against Var. XI. and He. IV. 293, 
ordaining ny > M in Mg., as Mg. aMcAisuvii = Skt. 
myadisam quoted by Pischel) Pali and Pais'ael (Pischel’s 
atimtisci, anm Giv. Shb. amna (graphical amri) Shb. and 
Mans, aiia, graphical Skt. finya : Asoka Mg. pumna, 

Gram. Mg. pmna, M. puniia, Pais', punha, Shb. Mans- 
puna ( =punm) Gir. pimna Pali 

Skt. punya; (t^) single consonants for conjuncts ; {e) I for r 
in Amg., As'oka Mg, Gram. Mg. Dhakki, and less 
frequently in Pali and other Prkts ; (/) h in //o*— Skt. 
bhavati ; (g) i of giha Kal., elsewhere As'oka Mg. and 
M, gafiaSkt, grha (ii) («) Amg, viy, vy > w : Asoksk 

iMichelson, Transactions Acceriean Phil. As-s. XL, p, 28, footnote I. 

SMichelsou, A.J.P,, pp. 267ff. 

^ sibid. ’ V ; ' ■ V ' " 
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Mg. viy and vy, {b) Amg. ly. 11: As. Mg. yy (? written 
w) ; (<?) Amg. ; As. Mg. hula -, (d) Amg. evam {e) 
emem, {f) puvvn, (g) iiistm. piufia (h) instr. rannd rmya 
(i) neut. Um. aymh. {k) ioc. sing, amai, {1) aham^ 

{m) amsi, (») gerund in — tta - ttanam, etc. : As. Mg. 
{d)lieea'th, {e) hemevO', {/) jmluva, {o) pitina {h) l^jina 
(Gram. Mg. lanna) («) iyath^^j) iymi, (Je) — asi^ il) hakam, 
(m) smd, {») cf, Qix.—fpa and — gerund m tvdnmh. (o) re- 
tention of r more frequent than > Z. As'. Mg. cu “but” 
mnnim “n)a.Ti”, kacchati (written kacftaU) “he will do”, 
first pers. sing, optative ending in — eham have no corres- 
ponding forms in Amg. Amg. on its part shows some 
early Middle Indie elements not found in Asoka Mg. e.g. 
darisana, (contrast As. Mg. chisana, i.e. dassana, 

as in Pali) ; vansa (contrast As. Mg. trasa = as in 

Pali; karissmti (contrast Mg. Lastly, it may 

be noted that Amg. agrees not only with As. Mg. but 
with other Asokan dialects as well. Hence making due 
allowance for out-side influence and falsity of extant texts 
the best provisional affiliation of Amg. would be to regai’d 
it as descended from one of the Middle Indie dialects, 
perhaps contemporary with As. Mg. and certainly akin 
to it. 

aSOKA MAGADBI and MAGADHI— GRAMMATI- 
CAL and dramatic. 

It has been said that As'. Mg. insers. have their origi- 
nal in a dialect of Magadha. But that does not preclude 
the possibility of more than one such dialect. The points 
of difference may not have been marked but perhaps some 
resembled As. Mg. more than others, The gi-ammaticaL 
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and dramatic Mg. may have been directly descended from 
the latter. Eamgarh represents one such (with s) and is 
called by Luders “Old Mg.”, parent of Mg. but it lacks 
some speciJil features of its descendant. There was even 
another with s for « viz., KalsI. Any way, the later Mg. 
is more easily explained as descended from one of these 
sister dialects of As'. Mg. tlian from As. Mg. itself. The 
following features of (0 agreement and {ii) disagreement 
serve as illnstrations : (iV noni sing. -« stems in e. 
{b) V > I, (c) assimilation of r in conjunct consonants 
(some exceptions, ef. vcdisa ; As. Mg. vcma) ; {cl) avn > o 
also in Shb. and Mans. ; {e) s and ss — As' Mg. Kal. tost, 
i.e. tassi siya, pascwali, Bairat smre. (U) rvhere it differs 
from As. Mg but agrees Avith other As. dialects, viz. 
Gir., Shb. Mans. ete. (a) idha (As. Mg hula), (h) a of 
dadha (As. Mg. didha, (e) sth > st, '• d) sth > st, (>) formation 
ot imina, [f ) retention of (^) initial of bhodi {As 
M-g. hoti, {h) instru. lanna (As. Mg. lajina), j > {)) 

pidund As, Mg. pjitina.) 'Where it differs from all As. 
dialects including As. Mg. {^‘) TiSsM As. Mg. tcm-laissi), 
(6) nom. ace. pi. neut. a-stems ixi-cmh, (c) mi (As. 
Mg. sum (d) gerunds in -ia. Luders considers the 
latter i.e. points of divergence of Mg. from As. Mg. 
or Eamgarh “old Mg.” us secondary features and late ; 
but their occurence in some contemijorasy sister dialects 
like Gir., Shb. and Mans, militate ag.dnst the supposition 
of lateness in those eases. Such differences, however, 
become perfectly intelligilde if As. M g. be regarded as only 
one among other co-existent Mg dialects out of Avhicb 
grew the later Mg. recorded by grammarians and found 

MieUelson, J.A.O.S , XXX, p. S3. 
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in dramas, wliich again, in their turn, had to submit to 
the surroimdiag inii.ieneas and iia course of time acquire 
new traits and lose some old ones and likewise spilt up 
into co-dialects. 

Pteferencas to the above numbers. 

Page 1— 1)81— tiuuhbliasi ; 982— thabe. 

Page 3 — 2172 laja ; 701 kataviytala ; 3518 supathaye ; 
3554 supathaye ; 2013 mige ; 3313 hida ; 1343 na ; 1889 
piyadasi ; 2013 mige ; 3565 se ; 3476 si ; 

Page 4 — 468 alabbiyisaiiiti. 

Page 5 — 36 ahi! ; 1;>88 piyaiasisa ; 1389 pivasa ; 1244 
dhammanusathiya ; 2188 likhapita ; 849 galaha ; 3173 
viyam (janate) ; 671 olodiianasi ;) 1590 pavajitani ; 2164 
lahuka ; 3676 hoti ; 72 aja ; 122 atapasamda ; 133 ati- 
kamtam; 853 gahatha ii; mS bambkanasamana laiti; 3063 
vadhi ; 2177 lajina ; 2178 lajina ; 1916 niaehe ; 1991 ma- 
haphale ; 94 athaye ; 021 etaya ; 622 etaye ; 3405 savata ; 
1761 priyadarsisa ; 1687 piyadasine ; 3142 vijitasi ; 1993 
mahamata ; 676 osadhani ; 1620 padesike. 

Page 6—86 ane ; 36 amaaai ; 348 ayaiii ; 531 ima ; 
643 iyam ; 61.3 eta ; 642 etesu ; 764 kiiii ; 768 kimpi ; 1014 
la; 1006 taiii; 10l7tanam; 1022 tasu ; 1959 mamaya ; I960 
mama ; 2059 ya ; 2080 yaih ; 3560 so ; 748 kaleti y 848 
galahati ; 1034 dakhati ; 1893 bhoti ; 3676 hoti ; 467 
alabhiyamti ; 270 anusasisamti ; 202 auapayisaimti ; 2091 
yujamtu ; 410 asu ; I486 patipajaya ; 3479 siya ; 469 
alabhiyisu ; 600 aha ; 3005 lefchapita ; 3699 halapita ; 
3022 lopapita ; 466 Slab hit u ; 818 khamitave; 711 kata ; 
3140 vi[ji] ta. 
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LECTURE V. 

CULTURAL SYNTHESIS. 

The outlook of the inscriptional epoch in Bihar & 
Orissa was essentially religious. An investigation into 
its antecedents reveals the following interesting factors. 

In the 6th century B. G., India was passing through a 
period of religious enthusiasms. The Upanisadic Brah- 
manas were laying down rules of life in the Dhariuasutras.^ 
Vardhamana and Gautama were preaching their respec- 
tive view-points of salvation in Jainism and Buddhism. 
It was at this epoch, Gosala^ founded his sect of Ajwihas, 
noted for their dislike of austerities bordering on fanati- 
cism. By the 2nd century B.C., the first three had 
coalesced into Hinduism® — each also counting a separate 
following, Buddhism specially in Bengal and Bihar^ 
and Jainism in Orissa.® But the Ajivikas, as a sect, 
practically disappear from history. An enquiry into their 
doctrines and practices as well as their relation to rival 
creeds may throw some light on their ultimate fate. 

^ SoWj^Recht and Sitte ; Z, D, M,G, , hy hWL 

2 Abhayadeva 00 the Kalpasutra, Ed. Benares, pp. 1213 b, 1214a. Glase-. 
napp, Ber JmnismuSy 1925, pp. 29, 36, 59; 1918, p, 4(»9u 

^ Glaseriapp, Der HindtmmiiS, pp. 23-39, 

■4;x B. O.E.S, ,1919, pp. , 175; 19. 

' . B:,Anii§umes' of Orissa, Yol, II, Plate XXIY. , • 


Vardhamana, Gautama and Gosala were one and all 
against the Brahmaiias.^ They used the language of and 
drew disciples mostly from the mass. The 
Brahmanism. Brahmana looked on and ignored them. 

In the Maurya days (4th — 3rd century 
B.C.) he lacked political prestige. At their close, (2nd 
centixry B.O.) Patanjali on Panini II, 4-66 quietly sums 
up with an ironical reference to Brah- 

manism absorbs the lessons of five centuries of territorial 
expansion and moral conflicts. Hinduism ushers in a 
new era® and closes the chapter to begin anotlier. The 
Ajlvikas in turn settled down as Vaisnava ascetics in 
popular estimation (Kern. I. A. 20, SGlff. ; Biihler I, 
20,362). 

But the internecine struggle between Vardhamana, 
Gautama and Gosala was bitter and abiding. Gautama 
and Buddhism followed a different path. It was a 
united camp for the uplift of the masses against the 
Brahmanas and a new ideal of salvation. It accorded real, 
if not friendly, acceptance to every opposed sect or 
creed, chiefly Brahmap.ism, Jainism 
Buddhism. Ajlvikas.^ It naturally reflects current 

conception. It is interesting to note that to 
a Buddhist there is not much to choose between a 


1 Huber, Asvaghosa’s SntrSahkara, Preface, p. VII. 
^ c/, Panini, VT. 3-21. 

3 Buhler, .4. 5. IF. I. , IV. 109. 
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Brahmaaa, Jaina or Ajivika — all “followers of the 
wrong' way” 

AjlviJiana^h nnoliGhhM‘ipo. 

Ajimko umiataro,!. Wii — 17. The Pali Jataka. 
{^)...F'a;faviato ayizJO.-.The Puggala-paMatti. 

(3) J/ifficA/iye/Sso. ..Tile Saayuita I'hikaya,^ 

(4) Ajlvaha-sam!ho...Th.s. Aiig'uttar:; Nlkajra.® 

(5) Ajlvakauau em cmueehuiriko .. Jambnkajlvaka- 

vattliu : 

The commentary on the Dliammap?.>[la.^ 

(6) Adrahfd JJ^yaJro Ajivako Chagiav(ni.tain chtrcito,^ 

ete. 

In most cases the Buddhist text use tlie form ajlvnka. 
It is equivalent to the commoner Sanskrit form ajlvika. 
The latter form is also found in MS 3. C and (7, cited by 
Norman® in his edition of the commentary on the 
Dhammajiada D H P. V. II. 

It if obvious from the above that while Brahamanism 
ignored the Ajlvika, Budhism accepted him as a fact 
neither better nor mvorse than a Brahmana or a Jaina. 
He has no cause for special resentment against either an 
Ajlvika or a Jaina. The Budhist rulers Asoka and 
Dasaratha bestow cave dwellings on the Ajlvikas’^ at 

1 Puggala-pannaili, IV. 

2 SamjMa Nikaya^ Ed. by Mrs. Rhys Uavids. vol. v, 1904, pp. 14, 76- 

3 AiiguttaraNik&ya, Ed. by Morris, 1885, pt. III 72 III, 117-2-5; and 
Ed. by Rhys Davids, 1910, vol, VI. , p. 16. 

Nornaan, Dhammapada Commmentary D.H P- 1911, 1, 309; II. 55-6' 

5 Senart, ieM«Aaoas«M, vol. Ill, .535. 

6 Norman, ojj. cti, II, p. 55, 56. 

7 Bargbar Hill Cave Inscriptions. HultZ3oh, C.lJ., 1925, pp. xiviii. 
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Barabar and Nagarjiinl Hills in the same spirit as they 
build sfMpas for the Buddhists^ or order alms t ) the Brah- 
manas^ elsewhere. The later resentment of the Buddhist 
centered against not the Jain or the Ajivika but the 
Brahmana.^ 

But the relation is different between Vardliamana and 
Gosala. The latter’s antecedents^ are noteworthy. Son 
of a professional mendicant Mankhali and his wife 
Bhadda, he saw the light of day in the cowslied of the 
wealthy Brahmana Gobaiiula at Sayatthi. Early in life 
he met Mahavira at Nalanda. At the sight of respects 
paid to Mahavira by the rich, T,is. Vijaya, Ananda and 
Sudamsana be fore.saw his ow;i vocation. He approached 
Mahavira to be accepted as a disciple. M^ihavlra declined. 
Gosala “ gave away his clothes, vessels, shoes and pictures 
to a Brahmana,, shaved off his hair and beard ” and got in. 
He practised asceticism with M;ihavlra for .six years, l:>ut 
never really relished it- Outside Kummagama sat the 
ascetic Vesiyayana ‘ with upraised arms and upturned 
face in the glare of the sun, while his body w.as swarming 
with lice. ” Gosala goes out of his way to incpure ‘‘whe- 
Jainism. ther he was a sage or a bed of lice. ” The 
holy men of the Niggantha order were 
never particularly squeamish about mundane affairs. Their 
teachers sat quite naked, with (iisheveiled hair, in the 
midst of tlie most disgusting unoleannes, under a shed 


1 A'oka Eock Edict, xii. 

S ' Pillar Edict, vii. ; Rh js Davids, S, B.. E. , xi*I 05,' ihI . 

3 Hiiber, ojy. cit ' . 

4 saja : XV, uddesa 
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prepared for them.” ^ It is a Birddhist appreciation. But 
the Jaina account itself leaves no doubt-“ the mendi- 
cants, because they never bathe, are covered with uncleau- 
liness ; they smell after it, they smell badly, they are dis- 
agreeable, they are loathsome.”^ And these were the ear- 
liest adherents of Mahavlra.^ At any rate Gosala pre- 
tended that he had enough of them. The a.pparent reason 
for separation was harmless^, viz. Gosala’s theory that 
not only plants but all living beings were capable of re- 
animation.® Gosala now gave out that he bad acquired 
magical powers, become a Jina and found hi.s sect of 
Ajlvihas — long before his master Mahavira’s Jinahood. 
He started preaching at a SayatthI shop of a lay disciple 
Halahala by name. He attracted a number of ascetics 
and established his theory of “ the eight Mahanimittas ” 
Mahavlra strong^ disapproved of these doings. In the 
mutual recrimination that followed Mahavira’s chances 
of founding an all- India religious movement were seriou- 
sly jeopardized, while the Ajlvihas and their chief drew 
upon themselves the inveterate hatred of every right- 
thinhing Jaina.® 

This note proposes to trace not the philosophical pre- 
cepts but the mutual relation of the wnr- 

^os ala and rins parties. Gosala classifies humanity 
the Jams. or 

into six classes — himself at the top ; 

r Bigandet, Life or Legend of Buddha, vol. 1. , pp- 2.57-9. 

V Jacobi, ^cAaraiiga /Stiira, II. 2. 2. § 1. 

» EmAj, Manual of Buddhism. pp. 2‘2&- 34. 

Hoerale, Ctasagadasao, Fasic. Ilf, 1887, Appendix, pp. .^-4, ’ 

5 Ibid. 

® beunnann, Owwj/a SMto,SS§§— 116, 
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B’iiklchus (Buddhist), Nigganthas (Jains) and iiijlviyas 
( (josalins), the good who appreciate Gosala ; and the bad 
who go against him. ^ It is clear that the Buddhists, Jains 
and Ajivikas formed the largest and most important 
groups of ascetics.^ But Gosala and his sect are sharply 
distinguished from the Jainas by their repudiation 
of the doctrine that setting aside a mahmcdta (Great 
Being), the rest of humanity can acquire arliatsMp 
salvation through acts done by others, i.e. vicarious merit 
through the instructions and exhortations of others. “ By 
this denial,” exclaims a true Jaina, “ that fool i.e. Gosala 
has given a blow to the authority of a Jina.” ^ An added 
element of bitterness lay in the fact, that this subversive 
propaganda >vas carried on by the disciple only after six 
years of austerities while the master continued his for full 
twelve ycars.^ Thus this unclothed anchorite, who had 
abaufioue:! I: Is cloth to save his skin® marshalled his 
Ajivika vr.OL V'i while the Master of the faithful was still 
seeking enlightenment.® 

The Ja.ina sutras’ record the Jaina triumph. They 
took up the challenge.® “ Now a monk w^bo knows (the 

1 Sumahhaphala—Sutia -Vannana. in Sumangala—ViUmnl Buddha- 

ghosa^s Comroentary oo the DigkaNiJmya 11-20* 

^ Rockhill, Life of the Buddha^ Tibetan Dtilva, page 104. 

^ Sumanhaphala — SuUa~VanWia, op* cit; 

^ Puranas ; also cf. K&rdjy Manual of Bttddhism^ page 30 L 
' ^ ' Mrs. S/Stevenson, page 58> 

Imohiy Encydop(^diaofEeHgion and EihieSy ¥1L pages :472ff. ' 

, » iXhVy 267, no .1* 
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truth about) Moksa should answer them, i.e. revilers 
who are far off from perfection ” (the Ajivikas).^ Maiia- 
vira told Gosala that he acted like a thief who hard- 
pressed by villagers sought different disguises in out- 
of-the-way places fondly imagining that he would escape 
detection.^ A contemplation of the placid Jinakalpas, 
Arhats and Tirthankaras in painting ^ and sculpture ^ 
would hardly suggest such warmth of feeling, and much 
less of language. But the Jainas could be annoyed — “ I 
will hold him ” said IJpali ® and adherent of Mahavlra 
with reference to Buddha, “ as a man who seizes a sheep 
by its long hair, and it kicks and struggles but cannot get 
away, or as a toddy-drawer who takes the reticulated 
substance he uses to strain bis liquor, knocking it on the 
ground that it may be free from dirt, etc/’® The human 
touch gains in poignancy in Gosala easily outdoing his 
much-wronged teacher in the use of abusive language.’ 
Even the mild Savvaiiubhul, one of Mahavlra’ s disciples, 
is moved to protest against such shameless ingratitude 
towards his former Master.® Mahavira predicted dire 
consequences to the traitor— from “bilious fever”® to 

1 Silanka. 5'«iraA:rta/!,|'a, Bk. 1. sec. 3. ch, 3. 

^ Bhagamti, op. 

3 Coomarswamy, Cat. Ind. CoUee. Boston Museum, 1924. pages Plates 

I— XXXIX. ' 

^ Cohn, ludische Plastik, 'Plates 71— 

5 Hardy, op. cit. page 276. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Hosrnle, Dpasagadasao, For. III. Appendix, page 5. 

page 6. . ■ ’ ' ■ • 

^ Bhagavati, op. page 1250a, 
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“ an interminable series of existences.” He exiiorted all 
bis followers never to bold any intercourse with the 
heretical Gosala and the Ajivikas. ^ 

From the 6th to the 3rd century B.C., Buddhism 
under a common leader spread all over India and beyond. 
Divided counsel crippled Jainism at the start. But the 
Jains have had the satisfaction of knowing that the once 
powerful Ajivikas survive only as a memory.^ 

This Jain-Ajivika hostility one would expect to see 
corroborated in the domain of archaeology. The following 
instance deserves special notice. The present Barahar 
Hill, 15 miles north of Gaya, was known in tho 3rd*2nd 
century B.C. — Devanaiiipiya (Asoka) — Dasaratha Maurya 
epoch as the Khalatika Hill.^ In the 6th*7th century 
A.G. under Maukhari Anantavarman* it was called the 
Pravara hill. At some stage between the two it bore 
the name of Goratba Giri as proved by two 
Ooradhasriri inscriptions discovered by Jackson'’ in 1913 
Inscription. reading gorathagiri, the 

other goraclhagirmi. R. D. Banerji held that the script of 
the latter was southern BrahmI. The re-reading® of the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, king of Kalinga 
at Udayagiri in Orissa, dated in the 2nd century ^ B. C., 
brought to light the name in the same form and script, viz. 

1 Roekhill, op. cit. Appendis I, pages 253-5. 

2 Barua, J. D. i, , II.1-80. 

3 Hultzsoli, C./. I. 02 ?.c«., p. 181. 

^ Fleet, Oupta Inscriptions, nos. 48-50. Smith, E.H.I., 1914, page 312. 

3 Jackson, J. jB. O.R.S, , 1915, pp; 159-172. 

6 J. B. O. B, S., 1918, pt. IV. pp. 364-404. 
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govadhagiri,!.’!. “In ih.Q eighth year, he (Kh5ra-vela) 
having got stormed the Gorathagiri (fortress) of great 
enclosure (lit. wall barrier) by a great army.”^ 

Of the seven caves, two in the Barabar Hill and three 
in the NagarjunI Hill mention the grant of those caves to 
“the Ajivikas” {ajwikehi). In three cases the word 
ajUiheJd has been deliberately chiselled off, every other 
letter entirely untouched. Who could have done it? It 
must have been done by people who could read the script 
and who had some special cause of complaint against the 
Ajivikas. Three hypotheses present themselves. It was 
done either {a) by a Hindu, {b) a Buddhist or (c) a Jaina. 
(a) According to Hultzsch,® it might have beei . done under 
Maukhari Anautavarmau who dedicaied one Ba atar cave 
to Krsna and two Nagarjunl ones to Siva a.;d Fa va;i.® 
Hultzseh’s view is untenable; (i) he assumes wirhous assi- 
gning any reason that Anantavarman in the 6th-7th 
century A. 0. was familiar with Asoka Brahml of the 3fd 
century B. 0. {ii) a Hindu had no special grievance 
against an Ajivika, who was popularly regarded as a 
follower of Visnu or Krsna (Kern)'*, one of the Hindu 
Pantheon; {Hi) if anybody, it is certainly the name devd- 
nampiya ^isoka which might be supposed to invite com- 
ment from a Hindu® but this is left altogether unmolested. 
(5) That a Buddhist would think of damaging a work of 
1 Ibid, p, 378. 

Mnitzsckf C,J. J. , op» cit, xxviii. ■ 

3 Gupta Inscriptions^, nos. 48-50. 

4 Kern. I. 20, pp. 361 E 
§ .Patafijali on Papini II* 4-56. 
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their pious king would seom on the face of it improhahle. 
It would be an act of sacrilege even, if there existed 
a particular animus, it is unlikely in its absence, (c) The 
only alternative left is a Jain. The Jain-Ajlvika enmity 
makes it almost a certainty. The only point to determine 
is whether it is the act of a stray Jain or one who can be 
localized in history. The Hathigumpba inscription supp- 
lies the answer. Kharavela a follower of Jina^ was at 
G-oradha Giri in the eighth year of his reign, i.e. just after 
the Asoka-Dasaratha time. And as a pious Jaina, he 
attempted to wipe out old scores by obliterating the hated 
name of the impostor Gosala’s Ajivika followers. 

This epigraphic evidence of Khara vela’s visit to Goradha 
Giri is borne out by the remarkable facade of the Lomasa 
Rsi cave.^ Jackson has sought to solve the proseat puzzle^ 
by drawing attention :a the details in the inlaid decora Gon 
of animals and its close proximity to the Goradliagirav, 
inscription. In Jackson’s photograph (see plate) taken in 
1925 there are two cro odiles at either end — entirely miss- 
ed by Fergussoii.'* The crocodile design is hardly ever 
found in the North. Like the solitary inscription to its left 
the unique facade with its characteristic 
Lomasa Rsi crocodile and elephant OTOif?/ looks like an 
Cave Facade. importation from the South. Khara vela’s 
inscription once more offer.s a test and a verification. It 

1 J. B. O. R. S. , 1918, pp. 38.5-6. 

2 Camb. Hist, Tnd. Vol. I, plate xi, no. 25. 

•3 Fergusson, Hist. Ind. and East. Architecture { Burgess and Spiers ) 
L ISOff. 

4 Cave Temples of India, pp. 37ff. Smith, Hist. Fine Arts in India and 

Ps 20, , . 
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lies in the very centre of a large mimber of caves with 
almost identical facades.^ The details in decoration vary. 
Instead of elephants occur lotus or lions in the same 
combination. But even the poorest cave has the same 
structural fagade and the crocodiles at either lower end 
are almost always there. A comparison of the two sites 
leaves hardly a doubt that the Goradhagiri fagade end 
inscription are intimately connected with the Udayagiri 
(Khclravela) inscriptions and facades both done by a Jaina 
who signed his creed in the mutilation of the letters 
Ajlvikehi.” 

The above suggestion raises another interesting issue — 
a re-reading of the Barabar Hill Karna Chopar inscription. 
It was first lithographed and noticed by Kittoein/.A. 
/S'.jB., 16, pp 401ff., then discus.sed by Burnouf in Lotm 
pp. 779ff., edited by Senart in Les Inscriptions de Piya- 
dasi 2, 209ff, l.A. 20, pp. 1681f., by Biihler in A.I., 20, 
pp seifl., with Fleet’s facsimile by Cmmingham in the 
Corpus Imcriptiomim Indtcarum Vol. I, plate XVI. 
From the Plate (see PL) prepared by Jackson after a 
cai’eful scrutiny on the spot, it would seem that the five 
broken letters Avere quite illegible when Kittoe took his 
impression. They begin to grow surprisingly clearer in 
Cunningham’s successive versions. Heady imagination 
makes lip for the unresponsive rock. Once the suggestion 
is made that it stands for £.halaMhapavatasi on the ana- 
logy of the other inscription, it is copied and carried on, 
e.g. Woolner’s Asoka Text and Glossary Pt. II., 1224, p. 
82 and Hultzsch’s Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. 

1 Bapson, //M iwd. Vol. I. Plate XX VII, 
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I. Inscriptions of As'oka, 1925, p. 182. Hultzsch 
positively misleads l)j inserting ten dots before tire last letter 
‘di’ in line 4 wliicli make this line appear longer than 
the preceding thi'ee, whereas there is actually room for not 
more than five characters. Cunningham explained away 
one syllable^ of Khalatikapavatasi which could not be 
squeezed in. Hultzsch^ takes the full reading for granted 
and wrestles with the meaning “me, by me this pronoun 
may refer to an unnamed donor, or with a clumsy change 
Kama Chopar construction, to the king himself.” 

Cave lnscrip= But clumsiness clings to the mentality that 
forgets that three things are essentially 
inportant in every grant — viz. the donor, the donee and 
the object given («}. In the first inscription “ Piyadasi ” 
is the donor, “ Ajivikehi” are the donee and “Nigoha cave” 
the object of gift, (b) In the second Piyadasi ” is the 
donor, “Ajivikehi ” the donee and “a, cave in the Khalatika 
hill,” the object ; as the cave has no special appellation 
like “Nigoha” or later in the third inscription “ Supiye” 
it is necessary to describe it thus, f d) In the third 
“ Piyadasi ” is the donor, “ Supiye cave ** is the object of 
gift. But where is the donee ? Moreover it is not at 
all necessary even by analogy to insert Khalatikapavatasi 
as the cave has a name like the first one and does not 
require further specialization. On the other hand, the 
name of the donee must come, both by analogy and • to 
complete the sense. Jackson sui)plies “Ajivikehi” 
while the fact that the letters have become illegible 


Biihler, 1. A. 20, 36, ff. 

2 Op. eit p,:,182, 
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through deliberate ehippin? off is another argument in 
support of analogy bestowing ail the six inscribed cares 
“ to the Ajlvikas.” 


The Lomasa 

Rsi Cave Fa- 
cade 


Jackson, in Vol. XII. Pt. I, 

1926, pp. 49-52. h;is pointed out two im- 
portant details regarding the Loin-sa Esi 


care, (i) The pojsh is distinctly inferior 
(op. cit. p. 50) and fiij there is no dedicatory inscription 
(op. cit. p. 50). 


Both these de.serre careful attention. They might 
throw some ligt.t on the aiitbir of the facade and the 
n- finished roof. Asoka-D is'arnlaa cover 3rd-2n-l century 
B.C. (Rapsou C.E.f., pp. 503-512 : circa. B.C. 274-184 
B.C.) Kharavela comes in the 2nd-lst cetitury B.C. (c. 
169 B.C. — J.B.O.li.S., 1918, p. 454). In between rise the 
Siihras (Pusyamitra a. 18 -14S B.O — Ilapson, op. cit. p. 
518. > Thus the Barabar Hills passed in succession from a 
Buddhist to a Brahmin and thence to a Jain. Why were 
*he roof and inner room left mifi iirhed ? IVas there an 
insc ription ? Some suggest tiie revival of Hinduism as 
the root cause. A similar lack of finish to cave No. 24 
at Ajanta has been ascribed to the same caase(J‘..B. 0..5. S’., 
Vol. XI, Pt. 11,1925, p. 1260. The latter is held I'espousible 
even for mutilation of sculptures {Ibid.). It is hardly 
plausible. The Hindu is no vandal. As Treitschke says 
in his Deutsche Geschichte in XIX Jahrhundert, 
the still standing Polish Victory Column in East Prussia 
of a bygone age, only an inferior civilisation wreaks its 
wrath on tokens ot an alien culture in their midst. The 
Imperial Hindu Samudra Gupta utilised but did not damage 



Loinasa 15si Cave Facade. 
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Buddhist Asoka’s Peace Pillar at Allahabad (Fleet, 

Vol. Ill, p. 7). Nor can it be said that the work was 
giyeu up because of want of encouragement after the 
Asoka-Dasaratha epoch. Lomasa E-si care is one of the 
Asoka grouj). His descendant Dasaratha of the NagarjunI 
range (Hultzsch, "Vol. I, j). xsviii) might be 

expected to see to its completion. That it was excavated 
by a Buddhist and a Mauryan, is suggested by its design 
(Fergusson, Hist. Indian and JBastern Architecturei 
Burgess and Spiers, Vol. I. pp. I30ff), and its similarity 
with the contiguous inscribed Asokan caves (Codrington, 
A. I., p. 19) Jaina caves at Khandagiri and elsewhere 
{Ooha, Indische Plasfik, Tafel, 8, 77-82) generally follow 
a different type. 

Thus a likelv reason for the unfinished work — it was 

t- 

probably more unfinished then without the polish on the 
side walls of the outer chamber — was the fissure in the 
living rock of the roof. The inside of the inner chamber 
as well as its outer wall, dressed but left absolutely in 
the rough, suggest the same state for the rest of the walls 
at the time of cessation of work. After the appearance 
of the flaw in the rock, the work was abandoned. And 
the occasion for a dedicatory inscription never arose. 

Then came Kharavela in the 2nd-lst century B.O. 

IV, Pt. IV, 1918, p. 368). He naturally 
turned out the Ajivikas, chiselled of their names and put 
in his Kalihgan troops in the Barabar caves. The unfi- 
nished Lomasa Bsi he must have found quite handy. 
■Who repaired the fissure in the gneiss rock is not recorded. 
A recent sojourn in the cave iinder heavy rains has proved 
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to the writer the effectireness of the long plaster line on 
the top. A chemical examination may prove its approxi- 
mate age. In any case Kharavela seems to have 
employed post-Mauryan craftsmen to polish up the walls- 
it is same in kind only infeinor in quality to that in the 
Asoka-Dasaratha Mauiyan caves. 

About the essentially Jain character of the Mahara 
or crocodile freize motif, the recently published “ Ancient 
India. Erom the Earliest Times to the Guptas with 
Notes on the Architecture and Sculpture of the Mediaeval 
Period. By K. De B. Codrington, London, 1926” supi)lies 
some interesting evidence. It reproduces the Jain (A.J., 
o|?. ci/., p. 42) Kail Fragments, Kankall Tlla, Mathura 
A.I., op. cH; p. 43, Fig. 14)— always with the crocodile. 
From the architectural point of view Codrington assigns 
the Lomasa Ksi cave to the 3rd century B.C. and the 
fagade to the 1st century B.C. {A.I., op. cit., p. xi.) 
But it is curious that even with a good photograph {A. I. 
op. cit., Plate I.B.) Codrington repeats Fergusson’s 
mistake about “a frieze of elephants” (A.l. op. cit. 
p. 20) and misses the mahara ^ and all that it implies. 

The presence of a Southerner and a Jain is further 
hinted at by two other details noted by Jackson {J.B.O S.S., 
Vol. XII, Pt. I, p. 51) : (i) a svastiha and {ii) a trimla 
in line 5. (m) Jackson also corroborates Caddy’s fish 
below these symbols op.cit,, Tp. 51). (*) Of 

1 Contrast the fantastic ornamental device of Makara at Amaravatl 

jrnd Bharhiit, with its natural representation on the Orissa Caxes and in 
Chalukyan sculpture. 
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the 55 plates in Hultzsch’s O./.l. Vol. I fNew Edition) 
Inscriptions of Asoka, 1925, only one solitary inscription 
(besides the Kama Chopar) bears the svastika mark. 
And that is the Jaugada Eock (Hultzseh, op. cit. p. 116). 
Jaugada is “a rained fort in the Berhampur Talnka of 
the Ganjam district, Madras, about eighteen miles north- 
west of Ganjam town, on the northern bank of the 
Rishikulya river,” {op- cit. p. xiv). Evidently the svmfika 
was a Southern symbol accepted very early by the rest 
of India. 

{ii) The insula is an ancient Jina association. “ In 
the earliest of Mathura Jain examples, a jma is seated 
within a square formed by four averted friiulas” 
(Codrington, A.I., op. oil., p. 15). Like the svastika, 
the trisula also, has travelled far. (The Cretan excavations 
by Evans have brought it to light in the distant iEgean 
islands.) 

[Hi) Add to this the fish. And there is an astonishing 
coincidence in Jain details, viz. crocodile, svastika BXiiii 
fish, between the Lomasa Rsi-Kania Chopar symbols on 
the one hand and the professedly Jain Bail fragments, 
Kankali Tlla, Mathura, on the other {of. Codrington, 
A./., op. p. 43, Eig 14). 

Lastly, by way of mutual verification, these Jain 
symbols occur only in the Karna Chopar inscription 
w'here the work of obliterating the anti-Jain Ajivikas 
has been more thorough than elsewhere. This is the 
first inscriptional acquaintance with Magadha inscribed 
by Kalinga. 
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Ancient Kaliiiga was later known as Trikalingas 
(cf. Ep. Ind. xii, 208 ff — Utkala, Ealinga proper and 
Epngada {i.e. Gan jam). Modern Orissa is from Odradesa.^ 
It now includes Odra or Odda, Utkala, Kalinga, part of 
Ba^rna and Daksiiia EoMa (corresponding to the 
Tributarj States of to-day.) Thus it included in the 
South, the eountiy between the Mahanadi and the Chilka 
Lake, & portions of the Ganjam District. 

Kalihga has had a long and varied history.® The 
Aitareya Brahmaua hints at the Bhoja rulers of Kaliiiga. 
The Mahabharata describes it as a forest country as soon 
as the Vaitaraxil is reached. Its close connection with 
Bengal and Bihar is symbolised in the story of the five 
sons of Queen Susena of Kalinga, wife of Bali, by the 
sage Dlrghatamah. They founded Ahga, Vaiiga, Kalinga, 
Pundra and Suhma. Here Kaliiiga is placed as extend- 
ing from the Eiipnarain branch of the Ganges, then later 
to the. river Godavari to the South, and from the sea 
into the interior along the course of the river Indravatl 
to its junction with Godavari, following the course north- 
wards to meet the Ganges near Burdwan. Panini mentions 
Kalinga. So does the Kautillya Arthasastra as a centre 

(the Tamil word Kalingam 

to-day means Cotton) . The Mahabharata mentions 
Bltjapurl as its capital and its sacred sacrificial spot 
Yajnapura (modern Jajpur) in memory of a sacrifice by 
Dharma himself. The Kumbhakara Jataka and the 
Uttaradhyana mention Karandu the Kaliiigan King, as a 

1 J. A, 1933, pp. 18-19. 

a JMd., pp. 11-17. 
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contemporary of Nagnajit of Gandhara and Bhima of 
Vidarblia. The Mahagovinda - suttanta describes Satta- 
bahu as contemporary of Gattaratfa of Kasi, probably 
Dhrtarastra mentioned in the ^atapatha Brahmana. The 
Ceylonese Mahavamsa again confirms the close relation 
between Magadha and Kalihga by the story of the 
Kalingan princess, a daughter of the Queen of Bengal 
and the mother of Vijaya. According to the Puranas, 
Nandivarman one of the Nandas of Magadha subjugated 
Kaliaga in Pre- Mauryan days Le. before the fourth 
een; B.C. The Hathigumpha inscr. probably refers to it 
in line 12. Asoka conquered it in the 3rd. cen. B.C., nine 
years after his coronation. Cf. the Kalihga inscription. 
Khara vela, king of Kalihga wiped off old scores against 
Magadha in the 2nd cen. B.C. The Bharata— Natyasastra 
refers to Kalihga along with Tosala, (See the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription). Pliny’s Maleus Kosala, Mosala, 
Dravida, Andhra, Maharastra, Benya and VanaTasa 
refers to Malyavan on the frontiers of Kalihga as forming 
the Baksiiiapatha- abode of soft and amorous daksinatya 
dramatic art, under Gautaniputra Satakarnl. Then 
Kalihga passed under Sri Vlra Ttirusa Datta, an Aikmha. 
Then from the 4th. cen. A.C. to the 7th een. A.C., 
the Guptas of Magadha and the Vakatakas shared 
Kalihga. The ^ailodbhavas, the Karas, the Bhojas, the 
Somavamsis of the inscriptions were local ephemeral 
rulers. Prom the 8th to the 11th cen. ruled in Kalihga 
the famous Kesarls an offshoot of the Guptas of 
Kosala and Magadha, Mahasiva Gupta or Yayati. 
In the 9th cen., Eajasekhara mentions Kalihga along with 
Ahga, Kosala, Tosala, Htkala, Magadha, Mitdgara, Videha 
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etc. as paiis of Eastern India. Erom the 11th. cen. to the 
15th cen.j Kalihga n as under the Gahgas ; from the 16th 
for a hundi'ed years under the Suryavanisis till 1.542 A.D. 
The Bho- i dynasty (f ) succeeded and endm-ed up till 1560. 
Its successor was the Telihgad dynasty, Mukunda Deya, 
contemporary of the notorious iconoclast Kalapahara 
was the last independent Hindu King of Orissa. Ismail 
Ghazi was the first Mahoinedan to invade Orissa in 1510. 
Suleiman Karrani, Nawab of Bengal and Bihar followed 
suit in 1567-68. The Moguls conquered it in 1592 and 
Mansingh under Ah bar became the Governor of Bengal, 
Bihar & Orissa. The Mahrathas invaded it in 1741-42 
A.D., and ruled over it for 48 year from 1756 — 1803. 
I’rom 1803 old Kalihga, later Orissa, passed under the 
British. Its historic and age-long connection with 
Bengal and Bihar, was formally reaffirmed in 1911 when 
it was announced an integral part of the Province of 
Bihar & Orissa. 

Before passing on to a detailed study of the inscrip- 
tions of Orissa, it Avould be interesting to note their 
chief localities, the different Capitals of Kalihga in 
different periods. 

The Mahabharata records Eajapurl as the capital. 
The Kumbhakara Jataka, the Uttaradhyana Sfltra and 
the Mahagovinda Suttanta know the capital as Bantapiwa,.^ 
The Ceylonese Mahavamsa gives Kapilapw'a and Siniha- 
pura. llharavela’s Hathigumpha inscription line 13 refers 


1 C/. other Teliiiga inscrr, Ep. lud, XIV, 90, 271—361. 
3 J. A., 1925, pp- 46 — 57 Paloum-Dantapura. 
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to a capital idha without specifying its name. (,T.B,0,E..S., 
1917. p. 441.) Asoka’s Kaliriga Edicts mention TosaU. 
Kalidasa in his Maglmm'^nsa mentions the capital of Kalihga 
as Kosalanagarl on the sea. The founder of the Lihgaraja 
Temple is supposed to hare given the name Bhu vanes vara 
which survives till now. Bhuvanesvara has rightly been 
claimed by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri as one 
of the Z eternal cities of India, the other two being 
Benares (or Kasi) and our Patallputra (the Pattcma, 
Patna city per excellence). From the point of view 
of the inscriptions, it is instructive to see the relation 
between Asokan Tosall and Kesarl Bhuvanesvara. 

Tosali is intimately connected with Ko^la, not the 
Kosala of the Ramayana but a later Kosala or Mahakosala 
in Central India, in the upper reaches of the MabanadI, 
part of Bengal and hence of Magadha. The Atharvaseda 
JPariHsta, Ch. 56, places Kosala and Tosala along with 
the peoples of the South-coast. The Matsya Turana 
1130- 63, the Markandeya Furana, 57, 54 mention tosalah — 

Kosalah. Yagvata in his Kmymiusmana says - 

gi^TntSRT; I . . . 

Hemachandra refers to it in his Kavyamisasma. 
Sarivanisa, II 30. 50 ; 48 ; 55 ; and Vimu Furcma 
Wilson, vol. V. p. 39, describes a wrestler defeated bv 
Krsna, as from Tosala or Tosalaka. Avasyaka, nijjhuti 8, 
Ind. Stud., xvii-63, and Hemachandra Paris'istaparvan 
xiii, gives the name of tosalipiUta to the Jain teacher of 
Arya-Baksita or Eaksita-Svamin, ptjpil of Vajra the last 
of the Dasapu r vins . An 8th cen. king of Orissa, S ub hakara- 
deva contemporary of the Chinese Emperor to whom he 



preseEted a copy of the Gmj4mpAa in 795, A.C., dates 
a cliarter from Uttara— Tosall. The Patiakella grant of 
iSivaraja in ^§93 Gupta era, i.e. 601 A.D., (Ep. Ind.; ix, 286, 
state the royal residence at Daksina- Tosall. Both these 
inscriptions have been discovered in Orissa, in the District 
of Cuttack. It is in this District of Cuttack, about 4 
miles south-south -east of Bhuvanesvara, is Dhaull, with 
the Asoka inscriptions on the As'wastama rock. Thus 
Dhaull of to-day is really the Tosall of As'oka, and the site 
of Bhuvanesvara now, with Khandagiri and tJdayagiri as 
suburban retreats. Bhuvanesvara, though replaced by 
Kataka as capital, under Mukunda Deva the Telinga, has 
continued to be the religious centre it was and its inscrip- 
tions newly discovered and not yet published will add an 
important chapter to the history of Orissa in establishing 
the claims to recognition of the ruling dynasty from 
the 8th to the llth cen. A. C. This inscriptional connec- 
tion between Bhuvanes'vara and Dhauli or Tasall 
demonstrates once again the law^ of civilization, viz. youth, 
maturity, and climax or end of particular civilizations, 
working out its individual life-history not only in the 
same inevitable psychological way, but sometimes choosing 
the very sites of its predecessors. As parallels may be 
pointed out, Old and New Kajgir, Pataliputra, " and 
Delhi, the seat of at least four civilizations now fulfilled 
and gone. 

Mahamabopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastrl has proposed 
the phonetic gradation Dhanli— > Dohali > Tohali 
> Tosali. Sylvan Levi has confirmed it with the passage 

from tde Brliat Samhita of V^arahamihira, praising amongst 
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tlie Emia population of the North, the which 

I has been substituted in the test of the commentator 
1 Utpala by Kosala. Pischel iias given other illustrations 
of this change of intervooalio ^ into e.g , duhala from 
dmara horn du^isarct “unfortunate”; dialia from divma. 
And as the people forgot it was a geographical name, 
they might have tuimecl it into something more intelligible 
vis. Dhanll == white Bloch’s ohj-ction that this pheno- 
menon tbough common in the outergronp of Sindh! 

; Punjabi, and Kasbmirl is not frequent in the Midland is 
besides the point Grierson has shown the connexion 
between the North-Western Outer Indo — Aryan veima- 
culars-Lhanda, SindhI, Punjabi; Kasbmirl, called generally 
the Paisachl group— and the North-Eastern Magadha — 
Orissa group as more intimate and complete than the 
connexion of either, with the Midland Hindi grouj). The 
different theories he has advanced to account for this, 
are given in The BuUeiin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, London, and need not be repeated here. 

There is an yet unpublished passage in the Buddhist 
work in Sanskrit called Gandavyuha pointed out by 
Ldvi and cited by Rajendra Lai Mitra in his The 
Sanskrit Buddist Liiemture of Nepal, p. 90, a work 
translated by Prajna for the third time into Ghinese 
between 796-98 from a Mss, sent by Subhakaradeva of 
Orissa to the then Emperor of China — —a passage 
which gives the exact location of Tosall. Oandavyuhais 
frequently quoted as an authority by Santideva in his 
Siksdsamuchchaya and its accuracy may be relied upon* 

The passage runs -(Mss. 33, 36, 41 of the Biblioth^que 

Nationale de Paris) • - i 
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’T’sg Spwt 

qf^np^ gfa g fe f ^ . sisfq^^ t^q^farriit- 

^ ?i^ qftiTijfq: qfeTl^oftsg<3^tjr qn?: jignTH: 
i^srMqjiqsKid 5r cfi^ ffw sfrgsrfq^ TP-:^ flPT5[?i^ra:qi^ 
fecWT #£^5^ 53rq5c ?:«q?ri >«?? eq?nftrof 

g^Ci^it^cNT g i gi g cn q* T q yR-ti^Y - a i^ f^nfnfi' qroq^ 

?re«r ^1^ i%f ^ ' ^ i rrj| ? 4^P jqqrow^ u^Tqqraqifr’sTreqrc- 

fs^rf^cf HFi ?TOWTCf gi^ 

Sudhana, the disciple of Manjusrl has set out for a town 
of India to seek instniction- Achalasthir^, the upasika, 
after instructing all she could, says — 

“Now, Young man, go hence ; in this Deccan where 
we are, there is a country Amita-Tosala ; there is a town 
there named Tosala, it is there that dwells a wandering 
parwrafaka oi the name of Sarvagramin”....He went 
from their to the country of Amita Tosala, in search of 
the town of Tosala. At the time of sunset, he reached by 
stage the town of Tosala. He stopped at the midst of 
the carrefour of the town, and from lane to lane, from 
place to place, from chariot' — ways to chariot — ^ways he 
roamed and ended by seeing Sarvagramin. And when 
the night drew to a close, he perceived in the northern 

region of the town of Tosala the mountain called Surabha, 
the top of which was covered with grass, groves, plants, 
forests and gardens 

Budhabhadra transliterates Amita-Tosala pou ko 
rendered atulyahj Mahavyulpatti (246, 116 and 
247, 123). Both Siksananda and Prajha place the 
mountain “ to the east of the town ” and give the forms 
Tosala, Tosala, and Tosara (from root of gq = to satisfy). 

ii . • 
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The description in Asoka Tosaliyam mahmnata 
nagaraniyah^lahci, I ; Tosaliyaw, KiimMe vn’^Twtmatdi 
eha, a Tosali with governor, prince and town, officials, 
tallies with, the description of the Tosala— nagaram of the 
G anda vyu ka “ a.nd the royal residence, Basileion, the 
Toselei of Ptolemy, ■* (in spite of Ptolemy’s slight 
inaccuracy about “ the east of the Ganges.”) And this 
Tosali of Asoka, the local Dhaull of the inscription is the 
site of Bhuyanesvara of the Kesaiis, slightly to the south. 

Having determined the country and chief centres of 
the inscriptions of Orissa, we will now proceed to have 
a bird’s eye view of its contents. 

There are two continuous series of inscriptions — one 
from the 2nd. cen. B.C. to the 8th cen. A. C. and another 
from the 11th cen. A.C. onwards. They have generally 
been discovered in the Tributary States of Orissa and the 
district of Puri, and Ganjam. Some side-light is thrown 
by the inscription of the western Chalukyas, the Bas- 
trakfitas and the Eastern Chalukyas who had invaded 
Kaliiiga in the first period from 2nd. cen. B.C. to the 8th 
cen. A.C 

The folloAving is a rough reconstruction of the sequence 
of powers iu Kalihga from the 2nd. cen. B.C. to the 8th 
cen. A.C. based on inscriptions : — 

INSCRIPTIONS OE ORISSA. 

2nd cen. B.C.— 8th cen A.C. 

Asoka conquered Kalihga (3rd cen, B.C.) 

1. Kharavela invaded Magadha (2nd cen. B.C.) 
Hatfaigumpha inscription of Kharavela at 
Udayagiri. 
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Hathigtimpha inscr. records repulsing ot §Ma- 
karni, perhaps an Andhra king. 

3. Andhras occupied Kalihga (2ncl. een A. 0.) 

4. In the 6th. cen. A.C. (567-68 A.O — 597-98 A.C.) 
Klrttivarman I, king of the western Gha- 
lukyas of Badami conjured Kalihga (cf . the pillar 
inscription of King Mahgalesa.) 

5. Klrttiman I’s son Pulakesin II subjugated 
Kalihga, 7th cen. A.C. (Aihole Inscription). 

6. In the 8th; een., Bantidurga, the first PtSstra- 
kuta inraded Kalihga. 

7. In A.C. 877, Krsna II, a Kastrakuta claims 
Kalihga amongst his other kingdoms. 

8. Akalavarsa claims the same about the same 
time, in the same loose way. Then the 8th 
cen. A.O. saw some power established in Ka- 
lihga which for the time being put an end to 
outside enterprise. 

11th Cen. A. C, onwards. 

Prom the 11th Cen. A. C. begins the same story of 
invasions again. 

1. The Eastern Cbalukyas under Raja-Eaja-Deva 
overran Kalihga about the beginning cf the 11th Cen. 
A.C. (Hultzsch, South Indian Inscriptions, p. 63). 

2. Then Ghodagahga, grand-son of Eajendra Chola 
founded the Gahga Dynasty towards the end of the 
11th Cen. A.C. (his accession and installation took place 
999 Sakasamvat, he. 1078 A.O. aoc. to Sewell, 
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II. 33-4, or 1075-76 A. C; acc. to Hnltzsch, Iml. Ant. 
xviii, 1899. Cf. Sanskrit and Old Kanarese Inscriptions, 
by Fleet. 

The Ganga Dynasty. 

From their varions inscriptions, the following 14 rulers 
constitute the Ganga Dvnastv : — 

(i) Ohoda Gaiiga. (built Puri temple ?) 

(ii) Kamarnava VII or Aladhu Kamarnava. 

(iii) Eaghava. 

(It) Eaja — Eaja II. 

(v) Aniyanka Bhima or Anahga Bhima II. 

(vi) Eaja — Eaja- 

(vii) Anahga-— Bhima — deva. (built appurtenances 

to the Puri temple). 

(Tiii) Nrirpba— deva I (built Konaraka). 

(ix) Vira Bhanu — deva I. 

(x) Nrsirnha or Naranara Sirnha — deva II. 

(xi) Vira Bhanu — deva III. 

(xii) Nrsirnha- — deva IV. 

The Narasimbadeva mentioned in of as 

the patron of the author (of which the commentary is 
by fr%«TF!l) was taken to be the second of the name as he is 
described in the Puri inscription as and 

But a comparison with the other inscriptions prove him 
to be Narasiinha — deva I. 

The Cjangm0}isan<ucharitam gives 27 names 

(i) Eudahga. 

(ii) Chudahga. 

(iii) Eajarajesvara. 
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(iv) Atirafciia. 

(t) Bkajati Kamadeva. 

(vi) Madana — Kama— deva. 

(vii) Anangabhima. 

(yui) Nrsiipha. 

(ix) Bhima Nrsiraha. 

(x) Pttrusotfcama Nrsimha. 

(xi) Kavi Nrsimha. 

(xii) Akata Sarata Xrsimha. 

(xiii) Pratapa Nrsimha. 

(xiv) Nisaiika Bhanu. 

(xt) Batula Bliarm. 

(xvi) Vira Bhauu. 

(xvii) Ruehika Bhanu. 

(xviii) Madhara Bhanu. 

(xix) Kajjala Bhanu. 

(xx) Syarna Bhanu. 

(xxi) Kalasancla. 

(xxii) Ohudanga. 

(xxiii) Nrsirpha. 

(xxiy) Ananta. 

(xxT) Padmanahha. 

(xxri) Pitamhara. 

(xxvii) Purnsottaina— step brother of Pitambara 
and son of Vasudeva. 

The copper-plate grants of Nrsimha— -deva IV hare 
shown the unreliable character of the Madia PanjI. Then 
again a glance at the list of the Gangma'qmmmcliaritmn 
will show that some of the names are mere virud of the 
same person— cf. 5% 

%SR I 
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Anaiiga Bliima— (leva is said to have built the temple of 
Puri I 

It I— 1119 Saka = 1197 A. 1). 


(jSTrsimha— deva I is credited with buildinj 
temple of Konaraka. ) 


small 



( i^^^rrsrr and 



t 


1=1119 .^aka. 
f=:1197 A. C. 


According to the inscription quoted above Aniyahka 
Bhima— deva ruled from 1112— 1120 Saka = 1193-4 — 
1198-9 A. C. Acc. to the Ohates'var inscription Anahga 
Bhima II, Aniahka Avas the son of Chodagahga (who 
built at Puri) Aniahka (built the appurtenances at' Puri), 
otherAAOse Anahga Bhima I reigned from 1170 — 1202 
(J. A. S. B., Lxvii Pt. I. 18). 

Kapilendra — deva oA^erturned the Gahga dynasty in 
1435 A. C. and founded the Surya- — Vamsa dynasty 
reigning up till 1542 A. C. 

3 principal rulers — (i) Kapilendra. 

(ii) Puru?ottama DeA^a. 

(iii) Prataparudra Deva. 

contemporary of Chaitanya. 

The Bho— I (?) dynasty replaced the Suryavams'a 
dynasty and reigned till 1560, giving Avay to Mukunda 
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Deya of the Telinga dynasty who, the last Hindu Kin 
of Orissa, was slain by one of his feudatory allies, durin 
his war against Kalapahar, the M uhammadan general 
of Suleiman Karrani, Kawab of Beiigal and Bihar 
in 1667-88. 

Thus from the 3rd. cen. B,C. to the 8th cen. A.C. 

the following powers ruled over Kalihga. 

The Maurva Srd cen. B. C. 

„ ^uhga 2nd cen. B. C. — 1st cen. B. C. 

„ Kharavela 2nd cen. B. C. 

,, Andhra 2nd A. C. 

Guptas 4th cen. A. C. — 6th cen. A. C. Western 

Chalukyas — 6th— 7th. 8th. A. 0. 

Again from the 11th cen. A. C. onward we have 

The Gahgas — 11th cen. to the ].5th cen. 

„ Surya — Vamsa (Gajapatis) — 15th cen. 16th cen. 

„ Bho- I— 16th cen. 

„ „ Telihga~16th cen.— 1567-68. 

,, Patfaans — 1567-68 — 1592. 

„ Moguls— 1592 — 1741-42 invasion ehouth 1741-42. 

„ Marhattas — 1766 — -1803. 

„ British— 1803 — 

But what happened between the 8tb and the 11th 
cen. A. C. ? 

At first, local rulers became more or less powerful 
for a time. 

Three such dynasties are known from their inscriptions. 

1. The ^ailodahava dynasty, one dated Gupta 300. 

i.e. 619-20 A. C, the place Kohgeda = kong- 7 i-lf 
(Hiuen Tsiang). 


CJQ 
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Maharaja Satyavarman. 

,, Devendravarman. 

,5 Indi’avarman (same as Adhiraja Indra, 

of the Godavari plate of Raja Prithivl- 
mula, overthrowing Indraka Bhat^raka the 
Eastern Chalukyan, younger brother of Jaya- 
sirnha I (Saka 549 — 679 or 582) and father of 
Vispuvardhana II (Saka 579 — 586 or Saka 
682—91.) 

3. The Kara Dynasty : about 8 inscriptions known till 
now. 

Two are dated 300 of an unknown era perhaps the 
Gupta 699—700 A. C., 704—5 A. C. 

The geneological lists, in the Coppei’-Plate grant of 
Dandi— MahadevI : — 

(i) Unmatta Siinha. 

(ii) Gayada. 

(iii) Lolabhara. 

(iv) Kusumbhara. 

(v) Lalitabhara. 

(vi) Santikara (or Ksemahkara). 

(vii) Subhakara (Sivakara). 

(viii) Dandi-Mahadevl. 

Kara kings are traced by some (R. D. Banerji) to 
the non- Aryan Asuras of Kamarupa, Ep. Ind. yoI. xiv ; 
by others to the connexion between Gayada Tuhga of 
Odra and Pratapa-Dhavala, — a non - Aryan ruler of 
a small principality near Rohtas in the Shahabad 
District of Bihar (J. A. S. B. 1909, p. 347). The 
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Naulpar grant of ^ubhakara describes the family as of 
the Lunar race — Somamayadampta-jamia. 

4, The Somavamsis of Eataka. 

The Bhojas (mentioned by Jivadeva in his Maha- 
kavya)— perhaps the same as the Somavamsis of Eataka. 

Then arose a greater power that held sway over 3 
centuries from the 9th to the 11th een. These were the 
Kesaris of Orissa. The first prince (i) Janamejaya or 
Mahabhava Gupta was an offshoot of the Eosala Guptas, 
(ii) His son Mahasiva Gupta or YayatiEesarl (Bp. Ind. 
II. pp. 324, 836) founded the Ees'arl dynasty. According 
to the Madia Pan ji, Hunter and Stirling assigned the date 
of Janamejaya to 754 A. G, This Janamejaya, confusedly 
described as the 13th. from Yayati in the Madia Panji is 
thus really the father of Yayati, Janamejaya Mahabhava— 
gupta. Other predecessors were, according to the Rajin 
grant of Indrabala and the Sirpur inscription of his 
grandson Tivara Deva (about 8th. cen. A. C.) were — 

Tivara Deva Chandragupta — Eosala feudatory. 

Harsagupta. 

^ivaguta. 

Bhavagupta. 

Sivagupta or Mahasivagupta. 

This Mahasivagupta is the same as the Mahasivagupta 
of the Eataka copper-plate grant (9th year of Mahasiva- 
gupta) and also identical with Yayati Eesarl 

Thus Tivara Deva belongs to about 720 A. C. Hence 
Yayati 7ii04-30x 3=800 A.O. and 810 A. C. and Janame- 
jaya between the middle of the 8th cen. and the beginning 
of the 9th cen. (754 according to Hunter and Stirling.) 
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Tlie Kesasiis then ruled over Orissa from the 9th to 
the 11th cen. A. 0. After Yayati, ruled 

(iii) Surya Kesarl. 

(iii) Ananta Kesaid. 

(iv) Lalatendra Kesarl or Alabu Kesarl. Ekamra- 

Furana is quoted by Asutosh Mukherji 
in this edition of the Setubandha- Tatra 
as follows 

S[I5TT %E[ret I 

ii,e. 58S Saka) 

Babu Gopal Chandra Aeharya Choudhury cites in his book 
Nhlachale Jagannath 0 Sri Oanrahga an inscription from 
the Bhuvanesvar temple giving the date, andf uaderof 
the temple as Lalatendu Kesari — 

stTc*! jg^Kis^ \ 

sTrar? %5 o€t n 

Acc. to this Yayati would rule from 471-526 A. C. and 
Alabu 54 years from 623-677 A. C. 

(v) Nrpati Kesarl transferred the capital to Kataka, 

continues the same source, and this brought about n fall 
of the prestige of Bhuvanesvar. Neither the reference 
in the book, nor to the alleged inscription is available and 
the information must be judged as mere heresay. Other 
names like, 

(vi) Kurma Kesarl. 

(vii) Yaraha Kesarl, etc., are not verified. 

(viii) Udyotakara Kesarl is recorded as the last 
of the line. In the absence of clear inscriptionai evidence 
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about the other Kesarls, Fleet in sheer despair declared 
the whole Kesari Dynasty with its 44 rulers, glorified 
as the Caesars of Orissa by Rajendra Lai Mitra, as mere 
fiction. The inscriptions recently discovered at Bhuva* 
nesvar and for the first time read by the present lecturer 
have revealed many post — Kesari kings and thus demons- 
trated once more that tradition in India, however disfigur- 
ed or exaggerated, often contains a solid substratum of 
truth and should not be lightly set aside but must be pre- 
served with care, awaiting future verification or otherwise. 



LECTURE VI. 

INSCRIPTIONS PROM ORISSA : RETROSPECT. 

According to the Madala Paiijl ^ and the inscriptions 
referred to by Professor Aiyangar the Kesarl rulers ® 
come into prominence from the 5th cen. A.C. Yayati — 
Kesarl ^ is to be placed in the 8th — 9th cen. A.C. 
The last of the line, Udyota Kesati ® was conquered by 
Ananta Varman Choda Gahga about 1078 A.C., i.e. 
in the 11th centui-y®. 

Pre- Kesarl Orissa is the storm centre of rival forces 
of the South- each trying to obtain the much coveted 
title of Trihalingadhipati.'^ The ^ailodbhavas®, the 

1 Tbe Madala PaujI refers to 42 kings of the Kesarl dynasty supposed 
to have reigned from the 5th to the end of the 11th cen. A. 0. 

cf. Stirling, An Account, Geographical, Statistical and Historical of 
Orissa Proper, or Cuttack, Asiatic Researches, xv, 1825. B. C. Bandyo- 
padhyaya, Purusoitama Chandrika {lHii.) Hunter, Orissa. 

M. Chakravarty, J- I'Xvii, 1898, pp. 376-9. 

2. J. B. O. B. S., viii, pp. 6—7. The inscrr. refer to the invasion and 
conquest of Kalihga by KIrtivarman, Pulike^in, Dantidurga and Knspa 
II, the Chalukyas and Rastrakutas. 

3 There is no insoriptional evidence ohout o, Kesarl dynasty accepted by 
Aiyangar. 

4 Bp.Ind; III, p. 361 ; J. B. A.S., XLVI, Pt I, p. 153. 

5 J. B. A. S., VII, p. 558, plate xxiv. 

—Srimad—Vddyolakesarirajadevasya-Vijaya-rajye. 

6 I. A., XVIII, p. 144 ; XIII, p. 275 ; Ep. Ind. Ill, p, 18. 

T Bp.Ind., Ill, p.341. 

8 Ill, p. 43. Buguda plates of Madhava varman, issued 

from Kaingoda— . The inscr. mentions Pulindasena, ‘ famous amongst 
the peoples of Kalihga ’ ; Saiiodbhava Ranabhita ; his json Sainyabhita 
[i]; Ya^obhita; his son Sainyabhita [ii] ; and his son Madhavavarman. 
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Earas ^ and the Guptas ® kept up Ealinga’s connection 
with Magadha. The Western and the Eastern Chalukyas 
were contending to bring it within the orbit of the South. 
Raja* Raja the Great, ^ brought about an alliance bet- 
ween his Gholas and the Eastern Chalukyas about the 11th 
cen. A. 0.,* and succeeded in finally subverting the 
Kes'atls.'’ The alliance is further continued in the 


1 King Subhakara-deva of Orissa gave a copy of the Ga^^cwytiha to the 
emperor of China, the copy bring translated into Chinese by Prajfia, 
bet. 1 96 98 A. C. of. also Neulpur grant, supra. 

2 of. the ending Gupta to the Yayati line., fip. Jwf., Ill pp. 341 
346, 347, 356 ; IV p. 258. 

3 i.^., XVIII, p. 162. 

4 For the ^ate of the coronation of the Ganga Maharajadhiraja , 
Anantavarman-Chod.^angadeva, lord of Trikalihga, see Vi.agapatam ‘ 
plates, issued from Kalinga-nagira-nfe. Sunday, 4th April 1081 A. C 

/•A xviii, p. 162 ; xsiii, p. 132, no. 112 . 


.5 F.om Cho,J.g.ig. 

from their copper-plates, in the following order 

(i) Chodaganga, (ii) Kamarnava Vll or Madb„ Vo - 

» I%bav^ (i,) H, (,) ""1"^ 

M.,) ».,de,. 1. (,, Si.,* „ J 

Bh..ad.,. Il f») !.r«»haor S.„„.™i„g., faiil) VT^-bL „d.« 

III, (a.) Nwhad,™ B. ' 

* llio „„„ K.pil 

fa f ■ ■ 


1.01. p., I, p. 

1374 1-1.6. A. C. 1452); ^ 
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marriage between two daughte^^ Ohola, one 

with the Raja-Eaja of Kalinga, the other with Raja- 

Purusottam^eva or Pratapapurusottamadeva of the solar 

p 1900 p, 10. Acc.to the 

Aladala Panji, m the seveuth a;4fta of Purusottama’s rule i.e. 1473-74 A. C. 

the SA^awa^aof the Purl temple, and in the nineth i.e. U75- 
76 A 0. Its kitchen blocks were eonstmcted. Bhandarkar took Narasimha 
of Btkala menWoned in Vidy^hara’s EMvallto be Naraaimha 11, but the 
insorr. show him to be Narasimha I, J. A. S. B., LXXII, Pt.'l. no. 2 
1903, p. 28. Instead of the above list of 16 Kings from Chodagan<^a to 
Purusottama, the Gangavamanucharitam ed. by Aksaya Kumar' Maitreya 

gives 18 Gahgas and 9 others. No independent e vidence is available as' 
regards the additional names. 


Anahga—Bhima—deva is supposed to have built the temple of P 
in gaka 1119 i.c., 1197 A. ' 

Ahka Ksauni — Sasankendu — sammiie Saka — vatsare f 
Ananga—BhimadevenaprasadahSrjpatahKrlak!! 
cf also, ^akabde randhrasubhramm—rUpa—nakaatra-ndyake f 
prdsddam kdrayamdsa Ananga-Bhlmena dhlmata ’! 
quoted in Setubandtia-yatm by Ashutosh Mukhopadhyaya and 

SnsTl Jaganndtha o ^rUrl Gavranga.- itom a reported inscr 
inside the temple, unfortunately not traceable. Anahga-Bhima ruled 
from 1192-1200 A. 0. He is supposed to have re-discovered the 
temple from under the sands in 1198 A. C.-Brajakishore Ghose 
The History (^ Poaree, p. 19. The actual builder was clearly Ananta 
varman Ghodagahgadeva ^Acc. to the Tiramala-temple eopper-plate of 

- , Nrsmiba IV 

prasadam purmottcmasya nrpaM ko ndma kartum k»amaA J ' 
iasyetyadi nypairupekaiiamaycm chakretha Gahgesvarah !! 

^ The Kendupa^l copper-plate of Nrsiiahadeva II, gaka 1217, J.A SB 
LXIV, 1898, p. 139 repeate the above verse almost verbatim. J. A S b’ 
LXY, 1896, p. 240. . - ^ 


The K on arak temple was built by Narasimha I 
deva, 1238—1264 A.C. J. A. S. B., 903. pt. L 


or Lahgulia Narasimha- 
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Baja the Eastem Chalukya^. Bajendra I Ganaikonda 
Chola had started this campaign against Kalinga. He 
wanted the whole of Kaluga as a base for his future 
operations against Sririjaya or Sumatra.® It must be 
remembered that Javanese tradition is very definite about 
the source of their early colonists ^ in the first century 
A.O. Their pioneer Aji ^aka came from Kalinga. 
Ptolemy’s PSlur ^ (i-e- Ganjan or Bsi Kulya river) 
was Kalinga’s route for overseas navigation. ® Kalinga, 
in the Dathavaipsa-— 'Dantapnra,® was already recognized 
and utilized as Vijaya’s^ base of operations towards the 
colonization of Ceylon.® Kalidasa (about 5th cen. A.C.) 
knew the importance of Kalihga as the jumping ground 
for overseas expansion as he described its king, Hemangada 
1 J. B. A. S., LXV, Pt. I, p. 235. ~ ' 

•2 Ciodes, B. K. 0. XVIII, 6, 15. 

^ Ibid. 

4 Ptolemy, vii- 1 - 16 : Paloura— 136^40' east and 1 i°20' north, at the 

entrance of the Gangetic gulf , from liere the ships in the 2iid cen. A.C. 
took to sea for the country of gold (Khryse;, i.e. Indo-Chinese 
pcflitisulci ^Hurnifij GBiiibodiBj AiiDariQ^, 

5. There were two important naval bases, on the eastern sea-board. 
There were fi-ved points to embark for the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
(Ptolemy-Mocus unde solvnn in Chrysen navigantes’). One was Paloura, 
the other the Kudura of Kondamudi plates, (Ep. Jnd., vi, p. 315;inthe 

Bandar ^MmsalipatamJ taliiq {Lisl of villages of the Madras Presidency 
1914, p. 150. 

6 For an identification of Dantapnra (Dantakura M. Bh. VII. 70.7) with 
Palour, cf. J.A., 1925, Janvier-Mars, pp. 46 — 57. 

7 cb connection between Sri-vijaya YSumatra; in the Nalanda 
inscr. ot JJevapala; and Eitti-siri-meerha (middle of the 5th cen AC 
S^Mahabodhh ^ Samudragripta on the subject of the monastery 

8 Jiaghma^a,iY. 
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as master of Mahendragiri,^ and of the great Oceanj 
3Iahodadki.^ This overseas expansion vras kept constantly; 
in view by every claimant to Kalingan supremacy from 
the 1st can. A.C. to the Kesarl period about the 9th cen. 
A.C. and then again from the accession of the Ohoda 
Gahga in the 11th. cen. A.C. onwards. The successive 
centuries witnessed definite results.® Thus the Orissan 
Gupta Script developed into the Pallava,^ and the Pallava 
from about the 5th. 6th. cen. A.C. found its way to 
Sumatra, Bali and Java.® This fact had already been 
suggested by Dubreuil.® The recent sumptuous publica- 
tions of the Java Society under the munificent patronage 
of the Dutch Government’ have not only established their 


1 Eaghuvama, iv. 

^2 Ibid. 

3 The inser. of Miira-raja, king cf the ChampSs in Annam, written in 

Sanskrit and in a script same as that of Kadradaman at Girnar, J.A., Jan. 
Fe¥„ 1891. p. 17 ; Ptolemy’s names of towns on the Coast o£ Annam are also 
Indian and Sanskrit, «/. A., Jnillet-Aodt, 18SS, p. 70 ; the Indo-Chinese civilisa — 
tion did not come from every place in India, hut from a port of Kalinga. whence 
the tra¥ellers embarked for Sumatra, Bali, Java, Gomhodia etc, ; and that port 
was Paloura— Dantapiira in Kali.iiga (Ptolemy, vii, 1-16: Janvier-^Mars, 

1925, p. 46)., ■ , , 

4 The Hirahadagalli of Sivaskanda Pallava plates found in the Bellary 
district near Chitaldroog (findspot of the Maharathi coins) are written in the same 
script as the Banavasi inser. ; cf, Hultzsch's comparison of the Chendalilr, D'rii¥u- 
palli, Mafigalur and Pikra plates. 

5 c£. the remains of Ghanta^ala on the Deccan coast, Ptolemy's 

Kontakossyla, on the way to Burma, Java, Combodia aud Annam. Reia, 

South Ind, Buddk, Antiquities^ f. Z2. 

6 Anc> Hist 'Beecan^ -p^'W. 

, 7 On Boro-Bttdtir, with' Text and Plates.' 
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close affinity, in arcMtecture, sculpture, and mythology, 
to those of the South of India but found the original 
source of JaTan Script ^ (some of which inscriptions go 
back to the 4th. Cen. A.O.) in the Pallara inscriptions 
which again are alliel to Kalihga. Thus Kalihga was 
the channel of communication first between Magadha 
and Orissa, ° secondly between (Kalihga) Orissa and the 
South,® and between the South of India and the overseas 
colonies of Sumatra, Bali and Java.^ 

Thus Kalihgan inscriptions are a landmark. Krom 
the 1st. cen. up to the 8th ; the Western Chalukyas® 
subjugated the East Coast, the Pallaras of Kanohl 
turned Kalihga into a part of the South.® Thus both 

1 Om Boro ^Budur, op» cit, 

2 The Bagohi plates mention Vasistbipntra Saktivarman, King of K'aliiiga, 
reigning at Fisi%nra, who “adorn the MSg^dha family*’ (perhaps a relation 
of the Guptas and the Vakatakas in the 5t;h. cen. A. C.), Ep, Ind, sii, p, 2, 

B The Giipta-^akataka incrr, written in the “ box-headed ” alphabet 
(J,A. xxxiih p, 64; Gupta Imcrr,^ p. 19; Ep, Ind* ix, j?. 268) show Gupta 
domination over the Deccan. 

4 Bergaine, “ the relations bet. the Champa Kingdom and those of Southern 
India were so intimate that the script changed in the same manner. We even see 
that a simple ornamental appendage* a deeply cut square at the head of the letters 
which* in India proper, seems to hsvebeen in fashion dcring almost the whole of 
the 5th. Century finds its way into the xxi inscr. of our Annam list,*' J,A>. Janvier, 
1888, p. 15. 

0 Mahaklita inscr, of Kirtivarman, J. A^ xix, p, 7. He gained victories in— 
'V'anga, Afiga, Kaliiiga, Yattura, Magadha, Madraka, Keraia, Ganga, MBsaka? 
P^dya, Dramila, Choliya, Xmka, and Yijayanti. 

6 The KfiJnikota (Yizagapatam) Copper-plates record the grant made by the 
Eastern Chaliikya king Bhlma I of a village situated in Elamancha Kalin gadesa 
=the Kalihga country of which Elamahchi (modern Teliamagchili) was the chief 
town, Report on Epigraphy for 1908-9^ 
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Kosala and Kalinga form parts of the conquests of 
Kirtiyarman,^ the Weatern Chalukya, in his inscription 
of the year 667 A.O,^ and in the Aihole inscription of 
Pulakesin.® This is repeated by the Rastrakuta Krspa 
II^, 877 A.O. Thus Kalinga became the Northern 
frontier of the Southern Ohalukyan power.® 

From the 11th cen. A.C., once more begins the 
same struggle. The Cholas and the Chalukyans® had a 
frontier from near the Western Ghats near the source of 
the Krspa^ along the river to its junction with the 
Tungabhadra, then northwards to the Vindhyas.® The 
combined forces of Rajendra I ® of Kanchl first 
took Chakrakota, Adinagara, (or Yayatinagara) invaded 
Kalinga and defeated Mahipala, king of Northern 
Bengal.^" Kalinga once more sought separation fi’omthe 
South. Kulotunga fought for its possession with 
Anautavarman Ohoda. Gahga and the latter establish- 
ed his power thereafter. 

1 I,A,^ six, p. 7V 

2 I A. six, p. 7. 

U Ep, vi, p. 4* In the North-east, PiilakejSin siiMnes the kingdoms of 

: -K^alinga and Kosala. 

4 .Ep- 1. p- 254. 

5 Aihole imtx. Ep. Ind.y vi„ p. 4. Piilake^in seizes the citadel of Pis|apnra. 
For Fistapara, clEp. Indi, xii. p.—the seat of the king of Kalinga. 

6 Ep» Ind»i rif p : A 

,7 IMd : : 

S { . . 

9^1.A,xxiivi).132,iio. 112. ' 

10 Same Mahipala ' as in LXI,, Ft I, p. 82 : 

pL xxxni,. 5 ; IX, p. 114.' ' 

: ; . 11 XTiii, pp. I62s l6i, '166.' 
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Ganjam, then as uow, was an important item of the 
dismemberment of Orissa. In the intervening period 
between the Sth. cen. A. C. and the 1 1th een. A. 0., Ealihga 
Was trying its best to beep up its connections with the 
North with Magadha and Nosala, i.e., Bihar and Bengal. 
The Saiiodbhavas,^ the Karas “ and the Guptas® 
the last connected with the Imperial Guptas of 
Magadha^— (see the Panchobh Copper- j)late of Saihgrama- 
gupta found in the village of Panchobh about 6 miles 
to the west of Laheria Sarai, Darbhanga® — were keeping 
Kalihga within the northern zone. As pointed out 
already, Ganjam, then as now, was a sort of test whether 
Orissa would remain connected with Bengal and Bihar 
i.e., Magadha and Kosala, or definitely relapse into a 
purely South eim State allied to Madras of today, the 
erstwhile possession of the Chalukyas.® — 

Line 28 of the Copper-Plate of Dandi — MahadevI 
reads — 

L.28 

fll^ etc’. 

1 of. the title Ko&lendra of Maha-Bhavagupta, lord of Trikaliiiga, Ep. Ind., 
Ill, p, 347. 

2 Ep. Ind. Ill, p. 48, 

3 Henlpur grant. 

4 The Eagolu plates, Ep. Ind., sii, p. 2, describe the king of Kaliuga 
Vasi.?thiputra Saktivarman (middle of the Vth cen. A. C.) as one who “ adorns 
the Magadha family.” 

5 J. B. O. B. S., 1918. 

6 Ganjam included in the JSp. Jnd., Ti. 

1 
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Kongada— -Man^ala is Hieuti Tsiang’s Tm— 

too. Included in as distinguished from 

(cf. the Naulpur grant of ^ubhakara ^ and of 
Tribhurana — Mahadevi)^, it corresponds to the modern 
District of Ganjam.® 

Before the advent of the Ghoclagaiigas in the 11th. 
cen. A.C.,^ the connection so painfully retained and 
often reconquered by the Sailodhavas ® and the Karas®, 
between Kalihga and Magadha, i.e. between Bihar and 
Orissa, was finally solved by the Kesarls,’ in the inter- 
vening period from the 9th. cen. A.C. to the 11th. cen. 
A.G. Kohgada became a part of Kalihga. ® This fact 
was aptly brought about by a line of the Guptas who all 
styled themselves the lords of the 3 Kalihgas 
These were the ancestors & successors of Yayati alias 
Mahasiva Gupta, son of Janamejaya Maha-Bhava 
Gupta^°. Line 2 of the Second Plate (first side) 
of the Maranja Mura Gharter of Mahasiva- Gupta 
reads — . 


1 . 2 . * 







etc. 


1 cf. the Chinese tmnsLof Gaf^myUha by Prajna, het. 697-98, Juillet- 
Septembre, p. 7. Subhakaradeva, king of Orissa to .the emperor of, China. 

■.''2 5., 1919. 

3 cf. Houen Tsiang's description. 

; . 4 A S.iB.,, August, 1903, pp* 44— 45. ^ 

.5.: 4 

"■ ^ Supra, 

t:Ep, Ind^y lll^ p. 346.' ■ 

9 Ibidfs ^, 341.. 

10 Marafiia Mura charter^ J'. B. O. i2. iS^., 1919. . ■ 
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After Sri MahSsiva Gupta ^rl Yajati Deva, EoAgada 
ceased to have a separate entity.^ The Gailga dynasty® 
in the 11th cen. A.O. does not recognize any separate 
Kohgada country in the Puri district. 

Latter-day exigencies of administration have taken 
away the Lestrict of Gan jam from Orissa®. It is an histo- 
rical innovation, almost an experiment to suit changed 
historical conditions. The inscriptional records of Bihar 

& Orissa give a different story of days gone by.^ 

Thus Old Magadha lived on in Kalihga. The 
traditional link was not only geographical , The earlier 
memories were not alwnxys agreeable. Asoka’s conquest 
of Kalinga® in the 3rd. oen. B,C., Kharavela’s invasion 

August, 1903, pp. 44—5. 

2 Since the creation of the new Province of Bihar and Grisga (1912), 
Ganjara forms part of Madras. The question of its reamalgamation with the Oriya- 
speaking tracts has been raised and is being considered hy Government. 

$ Ep. Ind., IV, p. 141; 134; 

XVIII, 1 \ 144 recording inscrr. of the Gahga Maharajas, Nandaprabhanjana- 
varman, Indravarman liajasiqiha, Bevendmvarman, all lords of Kaliiiga, and 
inscrr. issued from Kalihganagara, are invariably found in the Ganjam district® 
The inscr. of Madhavavarman is issued ivom Koingodn a,nd found at 
Buguda in the Ganjam district, Ep. Ind, III, p, 43. The Chikkulla plates 
Ep. Ind,, IV, 193, and the Hamatirtham plates XI, p. 134, describe 

how one India, probably a king of Elalinga, at the head of a coalition of kings, 
led a terrible attack against the Visniukupdins anl probably occupied Venigi* 

4 Kaiinga— edict. 
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of Magadha^ in the 2nd. cen. B.C. the Suhga* and 
Gupta® supremacy over Magadha and Kalihga, were 
associated with sectarian or religious ascendaney of 
Buddhism, Jainism, and Brahmaiiism respectively^. The 
Kesarls brought about a new Hindu outlook. It is not 
yet possible to construct a complete history of the 
Kesari line.® The exaggerated account of the Madala 
Pahji records 42 Kings.® Brom the newly discovered 
inscriptions for the first time read by your lecturer, 
are recovered 6 names of kings of the Gahga dy- 
nasty when the crowning glory of the Kesari times niz., 
the Lihgaraja temple was already in existence. But 
evidently the Kesari evolution had lasted long. They 
brought about and reafiirmed not only the territorial 
unity of Bihar and Orissa, Magadha, Kosalaand Kalihga,^ 

1 EhSravela iiiscr. 1. 12. In this connection may be cited the exact 
location of Pithuda in the llfch. line of Ehara vela's inscr. L6vi equates 
Pithumda— Pihunida, MBh. VI, 50, 52 — Ptolemy*s Pitundm metropolis 
at the month of the Godavari and the Kistna, in the country of the Maisolia 
(Masaiia— stretching to the north, up to Paioura—Dantapnra, near 
the course of the river IVagavali which is also known as ** the river formed by 
the plough’' — cf. the etymology giYen m ihG Imperial Gazetteer of India^ 
Hangala Skt ; ndgula, tdugu : a plough’*. Along with Pitundra, this designation 
evokes the terrible punishment of ‘‘tilled with a plough*’ in the text of Kharavela 
1. 11, the soil of Pithuda, J./l,, Janvier-Mars* 1925, pp. 60—61. Jayaswai's 
explanation of pUhiida ===priihtila, — J. B. O. B. B., 1927, p. 231, Is 

no doubt far-fetched and unconvincing. Bat Ldvi*s cheap gibe “ On pense 
involontairement a ia scene du Bourgeois Gentilhome avec le fils du Grand Turc’* 
op. cit.j p. 60 is hardly decent. 

3 Allahabad inscr. of Samudragupta, Otepla Inscr,, no. 1, pk 1. 

4 ef. Talagunda inscr. (Bp, VlIT, p. 30), 

5 See Lecture II, footnote under Yayati. 

6 J, A B., IXYII, 1898 , PP.- 376 - 4 . 

7 Ep. Ind, III, p. 347. 
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cf. the fiw^ iTf g p # YayStf 'Eesarf) Mahasiva Gupta, ^ 
they achiered the cultural synthesis of the Buddhists, Jains 
and BrShmanas.® 

In the 3 accompanying plates, one bears obeisance 
to the Buddha, the others panegyrics to Klrtivasa in 
whose honour the temple was built. That the same 
temple should be associated with both these national 
objects of worship is an eloquent testimony to the success 
of the culture-synthesis. ^ 

The names in the plates, of Aniankabhlmadeva, 
Narasimhadeva and Asokayalla are already familiar to 
students of inscriptions.^ 

1 B. A S., XLVi, Pt. I, p. 163. 

2 The process o£ assimilation began quite early, cf. the four— armed Sifa 
figure and Helios on the coins of Kaniska— Y. SmlihyCat ofcoins in ihe lnd^ 
MuseurUf p. 71, hg: 9, pLXL cf. also the sun-temple at Taxila under the Greeks— 
J, A, S. B. (N. S.) XYI, 1920, p, 63, footnote 1. 

3 For a sculptural representation of this synthesis, cf. the “composite** picture 
at Xonarak refened to by Bloch in his Progress Report ArchaeoL Suw, E. 
Circle, 1906, cf. Burgess and Cousens, Northern Guzerat, PI. LXIX, 

4 Anlyanka Bhimadeva — J. B. A. S,, LXY, Pt. I, p. 235j Kendiipatna 
(in Orissa) plates of the 21st aw/M— year of the Ganga Ebg Narasimhadeva II 
[of] Kalifjga, issued from Peinima * Bhuvane^var inscr. of the time of the Ganga 
Aniafika-BhLnadcva of Trikaliiiga, J. B A. S., YI, p. 280. Narasimhadeya- 
J. B. A, B., LXY, Pt I, p.235, LXF/, Ft. I, p 136. Puri plates of the' 8th ' 

year of the Ga%a Kiiig Narasiinhadeva lY [of Kalihga] ismed from Yaranasf*- 
Kataka. cf. also J, B. A. S., LXlY, Pt. I P- 151. 

A^ohavalla— /, A., X, p. 342--— GajS insc^ of Fnimsottamasimlia, the son 

of Kamadevasirnha and grandson o IF Jayatimga— siniha of the llama ooun try : tbe 
infer. montionG A^okavalha, a king of the Sapalalaksa mountains, who was 
Purusottamds overlord. 'I he inscr. is dated in the year 1813 after Buddha’s 
Nirvana,— from 638 B. C. — 20th Oct. 1176 A. C., J. B. A B. XYI, p. 358 ; 
OxmnmghBms Makabodki, pi. xxviii, Bodh-Gaya inscr. of MaharaJ^A^okavalladeva 
dated Laksmanasena — , s 51; I. p. 346, Bodh-Gayl inscr, of a dependent of 
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Eull readings and notes on these and the other inscrr. 
recejntly discoTered at Bhnvanesrar are soon to appear 
as a separate brochure’' (with plates) prepared by the 
present lecturer. Hence they are not repeated here. 

The Bhuvanesvar inscriptions not only record a geogra- 
phical unity,^ a territorial sovereignty® (in some cases 
unreal in its actuality but potentially real) and a mixture 
of different races'* from Bihar, Bengal, Orissa and South 
India— they represent above all the true genius of India 
in all her epochs — her power of culture-synthesis. 

These Bhuvanesvar inscriptions mark the culmination 
or climax of the inscriptional era, in the 11th. cen. A.O.® 
The Gahgas followed with their records up to the 15th, 
cen. 1135 A. C. came the Surya Vamsis till 1642. 

the prince Da^aratha, the ynungest brother of Rajadhii'S.ja As^okavalladeva, “Lord 
of the Khasa kin^s of the Sapadalaksa mountains/’ dated Lakmsanasena— s. 74 
Thursday, 19th May, 1194 A. C. 

I, A., X, p. 345, inscr. of A^okavalla at Gopelwar in Garhwal 

1 Maraiija Mura Charter, J. 0. 1?, fi'., 1919. 

2 Ibid, 

$ cf. The connection between Ktoarupa and Tamralipti in the gulf of Bengal 
Aisembark an embark the missions exchanged by A^oka and the king of 
Ceylon 38; xix6). Fa-Hien embarks at Tamralipti for Ceylon 

Yi-" tsiug disembarks here from China and emharks for Siifl^ijaya (Sumatra). Cf, 

Ind, Sind. XVI 397. For the inextricable m*e^^ the whole 

place, cf.'.Toiing-pao, ' XIII, 1912, pp*-^'351ff. :■ 

4 Konarak was built in the 13th* cen. But from the 12th. cen. , iiiscrr. on 
stones and copper-plates were steadily giving way to palm-leaf mss. as proved bjd 
the large number of palm-leaf mss/ dating from" the 12th cen. onwards reporte 
ill the ""search for Sanskrit- and Prakrit Mss, in Orissa by the Bihar and Orissa 
Gove mnient, a catalogue raisonn6 is in course of preparation. The same decay of 
inserr, is found in Bihar, cf. Jayaswal and Bauer ji-Sastrl. MUhila Mss,, 

vol. B 1927, Introd. p. Y. 

5 J.A.S- B., August, 1903, pp/44-5. 
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Folloiivd tlia Jllio— 1(?) till I860‘ and Hw TeliOga* dy- 
nasty ending with ditukuada Deya in 1567-8S.3 Bufc 
these po-t — Kes'arl inscriptions are the lingering regrets, 
for an ora which is sought to be continued, but is no 
more.^ 

Anotlier or era was born, viz-, the present. It 
has new prubleais and new ways. It is no longer an 
assimilation of peoples of allied races, all, — Indian.® It 
is no longer a synthesis of different cnltures like Brah- 
mapism, Buddhism and Jainism — in Hinduism, all, — 
born of tlie same philosophic stock \t hose roots lie deep 
in Indian soil.® Different peoples had entered the field 
with different view-points :-Indo-Aryan, Indo-European, 
Semitic, etc.’’ The old cultural outlook of jfiiilosophy 

and religion had another dimension definitely added on, 
viz. science.® The old metliod of inscribing on terracotta, 

rocks and metals gave place to nass. on birch-bark and paper 

1 J.A.S.B,, Lxrx, 1901, Pt. I, p. 175. 

2 Stirling, Orma, p. 98. 

."8 JKjj. Iwcf,, XIV, 90 ; XIV, 27L 

4 Aiyangar, Sources of VijayanagarTIistortf, p, 253. 

5 Kapiledvarjuiova’s invasion of KmcM—Kaverz J. A. S, S, hXlX., 1900^ 
pp, 2'8 I’ccorcla tlie last act of Ovissan greatness, . 

() Asura India, p- 78. 

So much so that the most difficult doctrines of each found a ready following,, 
and man’s mi stakes regardinghis teachers saviours typiiied in SocratcB and Ghiist* 
remained ever unknown. 

7 cf. Mann and Yajmvalkya with the deseriptioii of the j8th. cen. India, 

in the ch. of the Bhavisya Pnr5na. 

8 Science will snpply a new lehensfMung, Iniim Fhilosojffiy expounded bj 
Sarnkara regarded progress through life as a .series of fictions, a regulated error 
walking in a perpetual succession of falls from one side to the other side; growth, 
of experience leads to larger and better fictions : ** a lost battle is ])attle one 
thinks one has lost’" (Foch, Principes de Guerre)* aoc.i to Be Maistre, 
the battle is won by the fiction that it is won. So also in the battle of life; 
dreaming is a fiction that helps ns to sleep; thinking is a fiction that helps us 
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and ^ later oa to the printing press. Thus apart from the 
rantmuous and continuing spirit of synthesis, the present 
311 or epoch has hardly anything in common with the 
aspirations and aohierements of the epoch that is dead. 
It IS only by the spirit of synthesis again, that the present 
day problems may be and must be met. That is the 
message of the luseriptional records of Bihar & Orissa. 
As regards indiyidnal ways and manners of bygone ages 

or ^s, the manifesto submitted to the then Viceroy 
and Goyernor-General, Lord Ourzon, by the Society for 
the Irotection of Ancient Monuments prays-- to treat 
oui ancient buildings as monuments of a bygone art, 
created by bygone manners, that modern art' cannot 
meddle with without destroying." The inscriptions of 
Bihar & Orissa— from their birth in the 8rd. cen B 0 in 
Asofan Edicts, to their maturity in assertiye Jmn 
Khavavela Khandagiri inscriptions and those of the 
Brahmamcal Guptas iu the 2ud cen.B.C —7th ceu 4. C to 
their climax, fulfilment .and end in the Hindu ^y'nthesis 
at Bhuvanesyar-reyeal characteristic g.r strivings which 
are quite distinct from those of their predecessors in the 
Epic or Vedm ages and cannot be reproduced in the present. 

A study of the inscriptions of Bihar and Orissa giving the 
complete life-history of a paridonlar epoch helps in the 
rea ization of this. Such a realization, coupled -with a 
eonciousness of the spirit of synthesis will ever remain 
a cardinal fact or in India's historiosl evol„f,-„„ ' 

approximating to its cherished ideal oLynlheTic nnitr. Si'adaally 
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